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Notes. 
ANCIENT POPULAR STORIES. 


Chulmleigh in Devonshire has preserved a ver- 
sion of an old Teutonic “ saga,” thus recorded by 
Westcote (View of Devon., 1630) : 


“A poor labouring man inhabiting this town had 
many children, and thinking himself overburdened by 
such a multiplied blessing of God in that kind, ab- 
sented himself from his wife and home seven years. 
At the end whereof he returned, and in due course of 
time his wife was well delivered of a very fruitful birth, 
viz., seven sons: which, being so secretly kept as but 
known to himself and his wife, he, despairing of Divine 
Providence, resolveth to let them swim in our river ; 
and to that purpose puts them all into a large basket, 
and tukes his way towards the river. But the Countess 
of Devon, having been somewhere abroad to take the 
air, or doing rather some pious work, meets him with 
his basket; and by some, no doubt Divine inspiration, 
demands what he carried? The silly man, stricken 
dead, well near, with that question, answered, they 
were whelps. ‘Let me see them,’ quoth the lady. 


| * They are puppies,’ replied he again, ‘not worth the 
| rearing.’ 


‘I will see,’ quoth the good Countess; and 
the loather he was to show them, the more earnest was 
she to see them : which he perceiving, fell on his knees 
and discovered his purpose, with all former circum- 
stances; which understood, she hasteth home with 
them, provides nurses and all things necessary. They 
all live, are bred in learning ; and being come to man’s 
estate, she gives each a prebend in this parish. Which 
I think are vanished not to be seen; but the seven 
crosses near Tiverton, set up by this occasion, keep it 
yet in memory.”— P. 273. 


Westcote proceeds to quote Camerarius, who 
gives a similar origin “to the noble race of 
Welfes’ * (Guelphs, w helps). A more ancient ver- 
sion occurs in Paul Warnefred De Gestis Lango- 
bardorum, lib. i. ¢. 15.: 


“ His temporibus quedam meretrix, uno partu sep- 
tem puerulos enixa, beluis omnibus mater crudelior, in 
piscinam projecit necandos. . ,. Contigit itaque ut rex 
Agelmundus, dum iter caperet, ad eandem piscinam 
deveniret. Qui cum equo retento miserandos infan- 
tulos miraretur, hastaque quam manu gerebat, huc 
illueq. eos inverteret, unus ex illis, manu injecta, has- 
tam regiam comprehendit. Rex, misericordia motus, 
factumg. altius admiratus, eum magnum futurum pro- 
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nuntiat. Moxque eum e piscina levari precipit, atque 
nutrici traditum, omni cui studio mandat alendum. 
Et quia eum de piscina, que eorum lingua Lama dici- 
tur, abstulit, Lamissio eidem nomen imposuit. Qui, 
cum adolevisset, adeo strenuus juvenis effectus est, ut 
et bellicosissimus extiterit, et post Agelmundi funus, 
regni gubernacula rexerit.” 

Thus the story is clearly thrown back to the 
earliest times; for the legends which Warnefred 
has inserted in the beginning of his history belong 
unquestionably to the original “ folk lore” of the 
Lombards, and have been so treated by Grimm. 

Another, and more curious story, which finds a 
fur- off cousin in the north, is given by Price in his 
Archeologia Cornu- Britannica (1790), p. 55. 
has printed it in Cornish, Welsh, and English, for 
the purpose of showing the connexion between 
the first two dialects, but the original is Cornish : 

“In times past,” it runs, “there dwelt at the 
Ram's house in St. Levan, a man and woman, 
whose work fell scant; and saith the man to his 


| 


when John was in bed in the next house, he say 
a light through a hole in the wall; and whilst one 


| man strangled the old man with his handkerchief, 
| another stood with his back against the hole, least 


any should look in: so John cut with his knife g 
round piece out of his gown as he stood there, 
The next day, when the merchants were accused 
of the murder, John freed them by showing the 
piece. Then he went straight home to his wife; 
but before he went into the house, he listened, 


| and heard within a strange man with his wife, 


Then he laid hand on his dagger to kill them both; 


| but he remembered that he ought “ ¢o think twice 


| with himself before contending once,” and paused 


He | 


before he knocked. “Who is there, in God's 
name ?” said she. “I am here,” said John, “By 
St. Mary, whom do I hear?” said she. “If it be 
you, John, come into the house.” And when he 


| came in, he found no strange man; but the voice 


wife, I will go and look for work to do, and you | 


may get your living here.” He took service 
accordingly with a farmer “in the east,” for three 
pounds the year’s wages. When the first year 
was ended, his master showed him his money, but 
said, “John, if you will give me back these three 
pounds, I will show you a point of wit.” John 
agreed ; and his master bade him “ Take care not 
to leave an old way for a new.” At the end of the 
second year, the same bargain was made; and 
John learnt “never to go into a house where a 
young woman was married to an old man.” 
third year, his master taught John “ the best point 
of wit of all:” “to be twice threshed, rather than 
contend once.” After that, John would serve no 
longer ; but before he left, his master’s wife made 
him a cake, and put the nine pounds in it, and 
told him to break it when he and his wife were 
most merry together, and not before. 

John accordingly travelled homeward; and on 
St. Hilary Down he met three merchants of Tre- 
reen, returning from Exeter fair. 
with them until “they took a new way; but John 
kept the old.” They had scarcely parted, when 
thieves took hold of the merchants; but John 
heard their cry, and called “ thieves” so manfully, 
that the thieves forsook their prey. At Market 
Jew, John and the merchants met again, and all 
entered the same hostelry. “ But,” said John, “I 
must needs see the host of this house.” “The 
host!” said the merchants; “what would you do 
with him? Here is the hostess, young and hand- 
some.” But John went into the kitchen, and there 
he saw him, an old man and feeble, turning the 
spit. “Oh,” said John, “here I will not lodge, 
but in the next house.” 

Now the hostess had arranged “ with a fellow 
that was in the town” to kill the old man, and 


The | 


he heard was that of his own little son, who had 
been born after he left home. So John and his 
wife broke the cake, and there they found the 


| nine pounds ; and right merry were they. 


The northern version occurs in the story of 
Haco of Vikia, which will be found in one of the 
tracts published by the University of Copenhagen, 
the printing of which forms part of the “ Solennia 
Academica” on the King’s birthday. Haco, 
having spent his own substance in Norway, takes 
service with the King of Denmark, who has 
him instructed in the arts of the ironsmith, the 
silversmith, and the goldsmith; and finally, in 
that of the “stonesmith” or architect. He be 


| comes the most skilful workman in the north; 


He went on | 


and at the end of each year asks from the king 
some piece of “ wholesome rede.” The king gives 
him three good counsels :—“ Never trust a litle 
man, nor one with a red beard;” “ In whatever 
haste you may be, never leave a church before the 
mass 1s said fairly out.” And thirdly, “ Zf thou art 
angry with thine enemy, and would hill him, say 


Jirst the Lord's Prayer three times —and then hil 


him if thou wilt.” After this, the king gives him 
a ship laden with merchandize, and sends him to 
England, where he trades to great advantage. 
The English king, hearing of his skill in “stone- 
work,” desires him to assist in building a new hall: 


| but there was an English “ master” also skilled in 


the craft; and to see which was the abler, the 
king orders that each should build one side of the 
hall. Haco’s side progresses most skilfully and 
rapidly ; and the jealous Englishman accuses him 
of using “ help such as no good man should have. 
The king is persuaded, and a plot is laid for 
Haco’s destruction. The king sends him his glove 
as a token, bidding him take the whole charge of 
the work, and visit it every morning before sul- 
rise. Meanwhile, the workmen are ordered to 
seize him when he comes — whatever form he may 


to charge the merchants with the murder. And | put on by aid of magical arts—and to burn him 
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“to coal” in a bale of fire. But the messenger 
who brings the king’s gloves to Haco is a little 


man, and red-bearded; and he calls te mind the | 


Danish king’s first counsel. Accordingly, he rides 
off during the night; and toward daybreak enters 
a solitary chapel, where an old priest is about to 
sing mass. ‘The second counsel occurs to him, and | 
he stays to the end, after which he returns to the 
unfinished hall. In the meantime, the English 
master has visited it, hoping to find his rival 
already burnt ; but the workmen, thinking him to | 
be Haco under an assumed form, seize, and fling 
him into the flames. Haco then appears, and 
finds that his remaining to the end of the mass has 
saved him. He rises high in the English king's 
favour, who gives him four noble ships, well laden, 
with which he returns to Norway. There he | 
enters his own house during the night, and sees 
two heads on his pillow. He is about to kill both, | 
but recollects the third “ wise rede,” and repeats 
the prayer, during which his wife awakes, and | 
recognising him, shows him his son, who has been | 
born during his absence. 

This story, in its present form, is not probably | 
older than the fourteenth century. Can it be | 
traced further back ; and does any Oriental legend 
exist, resembling it? The escape of Haco recalls 
that of Fridolin in Schiller’s “Gang nach dem 
Eisenhammer.” Ricnarp Joun Kine. 





SAINT GASPARD DE COLIGNY. 


Your readers may not be generally aware that | 
Admiral de Coligny, the great Huguenot chief, is 
venerated as a saint by some of the Roman Catholic 
peasants in the north of France. The circum- 
stances are thus stated in a book entitled Jtinéraire | 
Deseriptif,ou Description Routiére, §c. de la France 
et del Italie, by Vayasse de Villiers: Paris, 1813 
-19, a work which I have already had occasion | 
to quote in your pages. The author is describing 
the town of Chantilly, in the department de I’ Oise, 
and the improvements made in it by the illustrious 
houses of Condé, Montmorency, and Orgemont, 
the successive owners of the soil; and he continues 
in these words : 

“Des travaux exécutés par ordre de ce Prince 
(Louis Joseph de Bourbon) dans la chapelle du chateau, 
ont fait découvrir le corps de I’ Amiral de Coligny, la | 
plus illustre victime du massacre de la Saint Barthélemi. 
Il avait été détaché des fourches de Montfaucon par 
ordre du Due de Montmorency, son cousin, et enterré 
secretement dans cette chapelle. L’évéque de Senlis, 
interrogé sur ce qu’on devait faire de ce cadavre, pro- 
Honga que ce qui était en terre sainte devait y re- 
tourner. Le cadavre fut placé, d’aprés cette autorisa- 
tion, dans l’église paroissiale, 4 edté du premier pillier 
4 gauche, en entrant. Les bonnes femmes y font des 
pélerinages et des offrandes a Saint Gaspard de Coligny, 
pour la guérison des enfants rachitiques. Si elles 
Sayaient que c'est sur la tombe d’un huguenot qu’elles 





| 
se prosternent 


| corpse by the goo 
| its removal from a private chapel to the parish 


ainsi, elles reculeraient sans doute 
@horreur; mais si on le leur disait, elles n’en croiraient 
rien, et continueraient leur pélerinage, tant est aveugle 
la erédulité. On fait aussi bien de la leur laisser 
ignorer, puisqu’au demeurant, c'est lu foi qui nous sauve, 
et que d'ailleurs !Amiral de Coligny était un homme 
vertueux et trés recommendable.” 

The words “c'est la foi qui nous sauve” are 
given in Italics by the author, and offer an amusing 
illustration of the shifts to which even intelligent 
inquirers will sometimes resort, in order to palliate 
the degrading excesses of popular superstition. As 


| to the old Admiral’s saintship, it is easy to divine 


how it came to Los The respect paid to the 
Bishop of Senlis, in authorising 


church; its interment within the walls of the sacred 
edifice; the interest shown on the occasion by the 
Montmorencys and other persons of rank; the 
mystery observed in concealing from the multi- 
tude the real character of the Huguenot chief; all 
these circumstances must have contributed to in- 


| spire the peasants with sentiments of veneration 
| for the deceased ; and this veneration, strengthened 


perhaps by some accidental cure of a sick child, 
gradually arose to that undigcerning credulity 
which is ever ready to transform a hero into a saint. 
Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


EPIGRAMS. 
I find the following in a MS. Common-Place 
Book of the date of January 11th, 1697-8, in a 
very good handwriting of that time. Can any of 


| your correspondents tell whence they are taken ? 


Have they been in print before? Are they from 
Martial or Ausonius? I have not mine at hand 
to look : — 
ON THE COVETOUS. 
“ He, Hercules’ nil ultra does pass by, 
And Carolus’ plus ultra doth apply.” 
Latine. 
«“ Improbus Herculeum nihil ultra transit avarus, 
Plus ultra Caroli semper habere cupit.” 
To what, and whom, does this allude ? 





LAW AND PHYSIC. 

« If mortals would, as Nature dictates, live, 
They need not fees to the physician give. 
If men were wise they need not have their cause 
Pleaded, prolong’d by the ambiguous laws. 
So Bartolus might (feeless) go to bed, 
And mice corrode Hippocrates unread.” 

Latine. 

“ Vivere nature si convenienter amarent 
Mortales, medica nil opus esset ope. 
Si saperent homines, rixis avidisque carerent 
Litibus, et queruli garrulitate fori. 
Sic incompositus post scrinia Bartolus iret, 
Et mus illectum roderet Hippocratem,” 
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OF TIME. 
« Age all things brings —all things bears hence with it. 
All things have time, and time all things fit.” 
“ Omnia fert wtas secum, aufert omnia secum. 
Omnia tempus habent, omnia tempus habet.” 





A HARD FATHER. 
“ A sparing father is most liberall 
To his son, for, dying, he doth leave him all.” 
DURUS PATER. 


* In gnatum quo, dure pareno, es parcior, hoe es 
Largior, huic moriens omnia namque dabis.” 





VIRTUE'S COMPLAINT. 
“ Rare’s love of Love, love of Virtue’s rare: 
Price is now priz’d, and honours honour'd are : 
Riches are prostitute ; coyn money byes [sic]; 
And Virtue’s vile, she must her own wort! prize.” 


VIRTUTIS QUERIMONIA. 


“ Rarus amoris Amor, Virtutis nullus amator. 
In pretio pretium nunc in honore honor est. 
Divitiw prostrant [sic] emiturque pecunia nummis, 
Et sua jam Virtus premia vilis emit.” 





VIRESCIT VULNERE VIRTUS. 
“ For injur’d Virtue, trampled on, revives ; 
More beauteous seems, and by oppression thrives ! 
Custom it is, that all the world to slavery brings, 
And the dull excuse for doing silly things. 
Custom, which sometimes Wisdom overrules, 
And serves instead of Reason to the ffvols.” 


_d.R.R. 





THE APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO AR- 
CHAOLOGY. 


The present moment, when Mr. Fox Talbot in- | 


vites the emulation and competition of our artists 
by presenting, all his patents for improvements in 
photography to the public, “ with the exception of 
the application of the invention to the taking of 
Photographic Portraits for Sale,” appears to be a 
peculiarly fitting time for calling the attention of all 
persons interested in antiquarian pursuits (and who 
have not the able pencil of an Albert Way) to 
some of the modes in which thes photographic 
process may be applied in furtherance of their 
favourite studies. 

Such studies are at once the least remunerative | 
and the most expensive; for in many of the most | 
important branches of archeology, illustrations 
and drawings become essential, while the cost of 
money and time is often too great to admit of 
their being procured. But this wonderful dis- 
covery, by which any object,—from a village church 
to the crumbling monuments and mouldering 
brasses within it,—a Druidical remain, or a scene 


| made memorable by historical passages,—at the 


| bidding of the photographist — 
“ Starts into light and makes the lighter start,” 


| with a truthfulness which the most skilful artis 
would in vain attempt to rival, enables the an. 
tiquary to fill his portfolio at small expense and 
| with little labour. What must Mr. Dawson 
Turner's Illustrations of his native county haye 
cost him, albeit much of the labour was labour of 
| love from the gifted members of his own family, 
By means of photography, a few pounds*, com- 
bined with some small experience, would enable 
each county historian to be his own artist, and the 
printer of the views which he has himself taken; 
for it must be remembered that photographic 
sketches may be multiplied by printing with very 
little trouble. 
| There is another class of antiquaries and lovers 
| of art by whom this marvellous invention may 
be applied with great success,—I mean our col- 
| lectors who illustrate Pennant, Granger, &e. The 
| manner in which large portraits or views may 
| be reduced, and rare ones copied and printed, by 
| some of the various processes now in use, will en- 
| able collectors at once to spare their purses and 
| enrich their collections. I have now before mea 
printed copy of a portrait (the original taken cer- 
| tainly from a living subject), the work of an 
| amateur, which as a work of art deserves a place 
in any portfolio. I have had, too, very recently, 
| an opportunity of inspecting some beautiful and 
| most interesting photographic views of Pastum; 
and as I write I have beside me a photograph of 
Roman remains most admirably represented. 
| Itis of course obvious that sbetaete is appli- 
cable to many other objects than those to which 
I have alluded. The purpose of this communica- 
| tion is simply to direct the attention of antiquaries 
more prec 2 h to a matter which, if properly taken 
up by them, must lead to the preservation of many 
a pictorial record which will be invaluable to those 
who come after us. And I trust that the sug- 
gestion of the subject in “ N. & Q.” may be the 
means of procuring for those inclined to practise 
the art many useful hints from amateurs far better 
skilled in it than the present writer. 
Witu1aM J. Tuoxs. 


P.S.—Is it too much to suggest to all who may 
| take up the practice, what good service they may 


* I have the authority of Mr. J. B. Hockin—who 
announced in the Atheneum of the 14th instant a great 
improvement in the manufacture of collodion, aud 
reduction in its cost —that the amateur may be fur- 
nished with a very complete set of apparatus, chemicals, 
&c., for ten pounds. 

t The Granger or Clarendon illustrator may thus 
place in his illustrated volumes copies of portraits 
which have never been engraved. 
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do to archeological science by depositing printed the assertion. Do any medical men or quacks of 


copies of their works in the British Museum and | 
the Library of the Society of Antiquaries ? 





| 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Being most desirous to acquire sufficient know- 
ledge of one or other of the various systems of 
photography, to enable me to take thoroughly 
accurate views of certain antiquarian remains, [ 
wished to put myself under the tuition of scme 
artist competent to instruct me. I called upon 
several, but, upon explaining the object I had in 
view, and stating that most of the antiquities I 
was anxious to copy lay far removed from human 
habitations, a doubt was raised as to the possibility 
of rendering photography available under such 
circumstances, unless 1 carried a tent along with 
we, in which, shaded from the light, the process 
of rendering sympathetic any of the various kinds 
of prepared paper, and of afterwards fixing the 
picture, could be performed. ‘This, however, 
would be extremely inconvenient, and I woul 
feel much indebted to any of your correspondents | 
who would do me the favour to point out any | 
system by which the tent could be dispensed with. 

Being a perfect novice in the art, I am not 
aware whether the same objection applies to 
Daguerre’s method; that is, whether such an 
amount of shade is necessary; but if in this 
respect it were manageable, my feeling would be 
in favour of employing it, as, from all I can learn, 
an amateur would be much more likely to obtain 


good pictures by it, after shorter practice, than by | 


any of the manifold systems in which prepared 
paper or albumenised glass is used. But, in short, 
what I wish to know is, what system would be 
most convenient, most easily acquired, and best 
adapted for the purpose I have in view? If any 
gentleman will kindly enlighten me on this point, 
he will perhaps be good enough also to inform me 
where the best portable apparatus can be obtained, 
and what treatise most clearly explains the pro- 
cess he may recommend to me ? A. H. RB. 

[We gladly insert this Query, in hopes that Dr. 
Diamond, whose specimens exhibited at Lord Rosse’s 
soirées during the last season attracted such general 
admiration, will kindly give our correspondent the 
benefit of his great experience upon this very interest- 
ing subject.) 





FOLK LORE. 


The Application of Toads to Cancers.—Are there 
any well-authenticated cases of cures resulting 
from the application of toads to cancers? The 
naturalists of eighty years ago considered that the 
land-toad (Rubeta) possessed the property of suck- 
ing out the poison of the disease; and some re- 
markable “ facts” are brought forward in proof of 


the present day, in their treatment of cancer, a 
scribe “the toad as before”? or is this merely a 
bit of Folk Lore ? Curupert Beps, B.A. 


Salt-Box.— When entering a house in Wales, 
and purchasing some of the furniture, the property 
of a former occupant, a Welsh gentleman told me 
I must purchase the salt-box. I bid for that valu- 
able piece of furniture, and no one attempted to 
bid against me. I was afterwards told ill-luck 
would follow me if I had not bought the salt-box. 
Whence this association of salt and good fortune ? 

R. W. F. 

Bath. 


Burial Superstition. —In removing the old 
church of Old Swinford, Worcestershire, some 
time ago, a coflin was found with the remains of a 
lady full dressed in ancient costume, and an asto- 
nishing multitude of pins (blackened by age) in 
her dress, and lying strewed about. Was this con- 
nected with any charm or burial superstition ? 

J.N. 


Worcester. 


Spitting for Luck, §¢.—During my boyhood it 
was a common practice with children, when they 
saw a grey horse, to “ spit three times,” and “ go 
where the spit goes” (as the initiating phrase ex- 
pressed it), in order to be lucky. ‘The modus 
operandi was to eject spittle as far from the opera- 
tor as possible, and for him to take his stand for 
the second ejection upon the spot where the first 
emission fell ; and so for the third. The practice, 
notwithstanding the progress of education, has not 
entirely died out, as I find my own children have 
been taught the charm, or whatever it may be 
called. Can any of your correspondents explain 


| the origin of this custom ? 


| 
| 


i 


For two persons to wash their hands in the 
same water is deemed a cause of strife, unless the 
second person spits in the water. Whence the 
origin of this ? 

It is considered unlucky for a person to walk 
under a ladder, unless he spits three times. Cuan 
this be explained ? 

To spill salt on the table is considered unlucky. 

‘These matters are curious, and I should much 
like to see them elucidated. Ks. 

Plymouth, 





HMlinor Nates. 


Cromwell Family.— A few years since I copied 
the inclosed from the Register of Burials for the 
parish of Felsted, Essex : 

* 1623. 

* Robertus Cromwell filius honorandi viri M*‘* 

Olivari Cromwell et Elizabethe uxoris ejus sepultus 
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fuit 31° die Maii, [et] Robertus fuit eximia spei juvenis, 
deum timens supra multos.” 

There was a tradition in the parish that this 
Robert was buried in the church porch, but I 
could find no trace of amonument.* Was he ason 
or nephew of the Protector? 

For the connexion of the Cromwell family with 
Felsted, see Noble's History. Meraovo. 


" Maca 


Here are three additional evidences of the truth | 
of Mr. Macaulay's picture to those given in | 


“N. & Q.” 
in Bedfordshire, where Carew wrote, the seat of 
Selden'’s Countess of Kent: 


“ The Lord and Lady of this place delight 
Rather to be in act than seem in sight ; 
Instead of statues to adorn their wall, 
They throng with living men their merry hall, 
Where at large tables fill’d with wholesome meats, 
The servant tenant and kind neighbour eats. 
Some of that rank, spun of a finer thread, 
Are with the women, steward and chaplain fed 
With daintier cates; others of better note, 
Whom wealth, parts, office, or the herald’s coat, 
Have severed from the common, freely sit 
At the Lord’s table.” 

Carew. To my friend G. N., from Wrest. 


The instances from Gay and Pope, or rather 
Swift, need no comment: 
* Cheese that the tables closing rites denies, 
And bids me with th’ unwilling chaplain rise.” 
Gay, Trivia, 1716. 
“ No sooner said, but from the hall 
Rush chaplain, butler, dogs and all, 
‘ A rat, a rat, clap to the door.’” 
Pope and Swift, Sixth Satire of Second Book of Horace. 


Peter CunNINGHAM. 


Lifting at Easter. — A gentleman travelling by 
railway, who had slept the previous night at the 
hotel at Crewe, was on Easter Tuesday Tast seized 
by a party of female servants, including an unc- 
tuous kitchen-maid, forced into a chair, lifted from 
the ground three times, and then kissed by each. 


This was in conformity with a custom in the | 
northern counties, which awards a similar privi- | 
lege to the men on Easter Monday, that is, of | 


lifting and kissing the women. 

The custom is mentioned in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, Ellis’ ed. vol. i. p. 106., where it is 
said, on the authority of The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for February, 1734, that lifting was originally 
designed to represent our Saviour's resurrection. 





[* Wright, in his History of Essex, vol. ii. p. 57., 
notices the monument, and has given the extract from 
the burial register as the inscription on it, bearing the 
date of 1639, 
son.— Ep. } 


Robert was the Protector's first-born 





The first describes the life at Wrest | 





The account proceeds: ‘ The men lift the womeg 


| on Easter Monday, and the women the men op 


Tuesday. One or more take hold of each leg, and 
one or more of each arm, near the body, and lift 
the person up in a eye ig seen three times, 
It is a rude, indecent, and dangerous diversion, 
practised chiefly by the lower class of people, 
Our magistrates constantly prohibit it by the bell- 


| man, but it subsists at the end of the town, and 


"s Young Levite (Vol. i. passim). — | 


| word. Others again derive it from fuepa- 





the women have of late years converted it into a 
money job. I believe it is chiefly confined to the 
northern counties.” 

Mr. Thomas Loggan, of Basinghall Street, in- 
forms the world, through the Public Advertiser of 
13th April, 1787, that he was lifted by the female 
servants of the Talbot, at Shrewsbury, and that 
he had to pay a fee on the occasion. This the 
gentleman at Crewe escaped. P, 


Remarkable Trees. — Affixed to a tree in the 
beautiful and spacious park of Woburn Abbey, is 
the following sonnet ; the tree, according to the 
local tradition, being that upon which the last 
abbot of that religious house was hung; or, to 
borrow a pun from Professor Sedgwick, “They 
took the abbot from his house, and suspended him.” 


“O! ‘twas a ruthless deed, enough to pale 
Freedom's bright fires, that doom'd to shameful death 
Those that maintained their faith with latest breath, 
And scorn’d beneath the despot's frown to quail! 
Yet "twas a glorious hour when from the gaol 
Of Papal tyranny the mind of man 
Dared to break loose, and triumph in the ban 
Of thunders warring in the distant gale ! 

Yes, old memorial of the mitred monk, 
Thou livest to flourish in a brighter day ; 
With seeming joy, that pure and patriot vows 
Are breath'd where superstition reigu’d : thy trunk 
Its glad green garlands wears, though in decay, 
And pious red-breasts warble from thy boughs. 
B. B. Wiffen.” 
I am not aware whether these lines have ever 
been printed before. 
W. Sparrow Sumeson, B.A. 


The Ember Weeks. — Wheatly says that some 
derive the word Ember “from a German word 
which signifies abstinence” [what is the German 
word here alluded to?]; some from embers being 
the symbol of humiliation ; others from abstinence 
from all food save cakes baked upon embers. 
gives the preference to Dr. Mareschal’s conjecture, 
which derives it from the Anglo-Saxon ymbres 
(from ymb, audi, “about,” and ryne, “to run”), 
a circuit or course: Ember days, i.e. fasts in 
course. Bishop Sparrow only gives the Ember 
cakes derivation, for which he quotes Thomas 
Becon. Mr. Deane (Serp. Wor., p. 329.) suggests 
the Egyptian Amber, sacred, as the origin a 

a 


comparative philology been earlier studied, these 
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ingenious conjectures might have been saved. The 
word Ember is really a corruption of Quatuor 
tempora (just as Caresme or Caréme is of Qua- 
dragesima). We have got it through the Dutch 
ogg rt or Quatemper, and Germ. Quatember 
Woche. I have met some note or other on the 
word &yyapedw, which occurs St. Matt. v. 41., 
xxvii. 32.; St. Mark xv. 21., in which it is stated 
that the Germans call the Ember Weeks Angaries, 
because on those weeks the vassals pay their quit- 
rents, services, &c. to their lords, §Errronnaca. 


Shakspeare Folios.—W ould it not be interesting 
to the lovers of Shakspeare if there was a record 
in your pages of the “whereabouts” of the first 
folios, with their dimensions and condition? I 
cannot but think the various owners would be 

tified to contribute such an account. The 
Votes might be kept back until a tolerably com- 
plete list was written, and then inserted in your 
columns. It perhaps might not be displeasing to 
many if a list even of the four editions was made 
out. I shall be glad to give an account of those in 





my possession. Bonsay. 
Queries. 
UNCOVERING THE HEAD AND UNCOVERING THE 
FEET. 


Amongst many contradictory customs distin- 
guishing the Oriental from the European, is that 
of uncovering the feet instead of the head, as a 
mark of reverence or respect. 

The Orientals have high authority for their 
custom (see Exodus iii. 5.), and we find it widely 
spread; the Levites officiated in the Tabernacle 
with naked feet; the Druids, I believe, performed 
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of their reception by a Shoshonee chief, with whom 
they smoked the “ pipe of peace :” 


« The chief then produced his pipe and tobacco, the 


| ° ° . 
| warriors all pulled off their mocassins, and our party 


was requested to take off their own,” &c. 


I have omitted to note page, but think about 260., 
ed. 4to. I have several other notices of American 
Indians uncovering their feet on solemn occasions, 
but cannot just now refer to them. 

If all mankind spread from a common centre, a 
centre where this custom of uncovering the feet in 
token of reverence, &c. prevailed, and had even 
been ordered by the Lord, as above quoted, 
whence does it arise that all European nations 
(and European only), rejecting the usages of their 
forefathers, and the command of God, have adopted 
$0 opposite a practice; and whilst polluting their 
holy places by standing on them with covered feet, 


| are further guilty of the indecency (to say no 


worse of it), in the eyes of an Oriental, of uncover- 
ing the head? Why St. Paul should write to the 
Corinthians that every man praying, &c. with his 
head covered, dishonoureth his head (1 Cor. xi. 


| 5.), although he offers a sort of explanation, 


their sacred duties with naked feet; the Egyptian | UT 
(coif ?). 


priests allowed no one to enter their temples with- 
out uncovering their feet: whether the Greeks, 
Romans, and other nations of antiquity observed 
the same rule, I know not. In modern times we 
find it general throughout the East, excepting, 
perhaps, the Hindoo-Chinese nations; though 
even among them I think the Siamese put off 
their shoes on approaching the presence of any 
great man. Traces of it may exist in Europe 
among Roman Catholics, in the form of barefooted 
friars, pilgrims, and penances, &c., and traces of it 
have existed even in the New World. 


verse 7., I do not exactly understand ; unless be- 
cause it was in the spirit of the people addressed, 
for the Greeks prayed with uncovered heads. 
Whence comes this practice of uncovering the 
head in our places of worship at any and at all 
times; by what law is it enjoined? The 18th 
Ecclesiastical Canon (the only one bearing on the 
subject) ordains that all people shall be uncovered 
during divine service, except such as be sick, and 
they shall be permitted to wear “a night-cap or 
coif;” no other exception, no exception in favour 
of officiating priest; and yet some dignitaries of 
our church habitually appear in black skull-caps 


Much remains to be said on the subject of un- 
covering heads and feet, but at present I am sen- 
sible of having trespassed so unconscionably, that 
I must express as briefly as possible my hope that 
some of your very numerous and learned corre- 


| spondents will kindly answer the Queries respect- 


The Pe- | 


ruvians, we are told, put off their shoes when ap- | 


roaching the boundaries of their Sun Temple, the 

ca alone retaining his as far as the door, where 
he also bared his feet before entering the holy 
- (See Harris's Collection, vol. i. p. 82. fol.). 


lavigero tells us that no one could enter the | 


Palace of Motezuma without first pulling off his 
shoes and stockings at the gate. (Cullen's Trans- 
ion, vol. i. p. 211. 4to.) 


| 


In Lewis and Clarke's Travels is the description | 


A. C. M. 


Ing it. 
Exeter. 





“ ” 
PARADISE LOST. 


Tt has been conjectured that from a conversa- 
tion with Manso, Marquis of Villa, Milton con- 
ceived the idea of writing an epic poem, and that 
Andreini’s Adamo afterwards suggested the sub- 
ject. Who was it first gave to the world the 
following piece of romance, which looks as if it 
had been written for some Ladies’ Magazine ? 

“ Milton possessed a fine figure, and when a young 
man was extremely handsome. In one of his wander- 
ings when in Italy, being of a very pensive cast, he sat 
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himself down under a tree and commenced reading, 
but soon fell asleep. During his slumber two females, 
who were observed at a distance by two of his com- 
panions, stopped on coming near to him: and one of 
them wrote on a slip of paper the following lines, 
which she laid upon his breast, and, with her companion, 
immediately disappeared : 
“¢ Occhi, stelle mortali, 

Ministri de miei mali, 

Se chiusi m’ uccedite 

Apperti che farete ?’ 
which may be translated : 

“* Beautiful eyes, mortal stars, authors of my misfor- 
tunes! if you wound me being closed, what would you 
do if open ?’ 

“It is said Milton was so sensitive on the subject, 
that he roamed over half of Europe in search pf the 
fair charmer, but in vain: and that this cireumstance 
induced him to write that sublime poem, and entitle 
it Paradise Lost.” 

This Query perhaps may merit a place amongst 
the “ Folk Lore” of “N. & Q.” J ARLTZBERG. 





JOHN 

Seeing in your list of “ Books Wanted” mention 
made of Clare’s Pvems, feap. 8vo., last edit., in- 
duces me to send the following Notes and Queries 
respecting this gifted but unfortunate man. 


CLARE. 


Life and Scenery, 1820; The Village Miustrel, 
and other Poems, 2 vols. 1821, (this work was 
bound in 1 vol., and lettered Poetic Souvenir, 
a few years since, to make it sell); The Rural 
Muse, 1835. Have these been republished col- 
lectively since 1835, with pieces composed by 
Clare in 
Northampton ? 

In the Rural Muse there is a piece called the 
“ Vanities of Life?” How far is this original ? In 
Chambers’ Journal for August, 1846, several 
stanzas of it are printed as quotations from “ ‘The 
Soul's Errand ;” but neither the quotation, nor 
the collection of ballads from which it is taken, 
are in my possession. Are there any other in- 
stances in which John Clare has adopted others’ 
productions as his own ? 

Should other instances be discovered, judg- 


Of | 
his writings I possess: Poems Descriplive of Rural | 





lucid intervals during his abode at | 


ment must not be severe; since, sometime ago, | 


one feature of Clare’s affliction was that he be- 
lieved himself to be the author of all the poems of 
which he had heard, and bitterly complained that 
his works should be published in the names of 
Milton, Shakspeare, Byron, &c. <A. H. Cowrgr, 





SCHONER'S ACCOUNT OF TIE BRITISN ISLES. 

The following account of the British islands is 
found, and is all that is found, in the Opusculum 
Geographicum of Join Schoner of Carlstadt, pub- 





lished in 1551. If any of your readers know of an 
earlier edition, I should like to have the particu. 
lars of it. 


“ Hybernia, que et Irlandia insula, ab hyberno tem. 
pore appellata, maxime pabulosa, nullum animal noxium 
gignit, multum fertilis, subest gradibus 100. 54. 0, 

“ Anglia, que et Albion, insula Britannica, olim 
eam inhabitarunt gigantes, populus intrepidus in bello, 
optimique sagittarii, lupos non gignit, nec illatos nutrit, 
idcirco vagum pecus et sine custode securum. Ejus 
precipua civitas est Cantuaria, que apud Ptole, ex 
conjectura Davernum vocatur, subest gradibus 22 . 30, 
52.10. Hue adnavigatur ex Callas civit. Flandria, 

“ Scotia, pars septentrionalior Albionis insula, tenui 
freto sive fluvio ab Anglia dirempta. Natura invidi et 
contemptores ceterorum mortalium, plus nimio nobili- 
tatem suam ostentantes, mendaces, nec pacem colunt ut 
Angli, mendicantes cirea divorum templa, lapides in 
elemosinam a pretereuntibus colligunt in usum ignis, 
nam lignis caret, habet civitates precipuas S. Andreas 
16. 15.57.50. S. Joannes 15. 40. 59. 55.” 

M. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE — WHO DESIGNED IT? 


In one of the earlier editions of Loudon’s Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening (that of 1822), at p. 926. 
paragraph 1600, there occurs the following very 
remarkable passage : 

“ Indeed there is hardly any limit to the extent to 
which this sort of light roof might not be carried: 
several acres, even a whole country residence, might be 
covered in this way, by the use of hollow cast-iron 
columns as props, which might serve also as conduits 
for the water which fell on the roof. . . . The plao 
of such a roof might either be flat ridges, or octagon or 
hexagon cones, with a supporting column at each ang'e, 
raised to the height of a hundred or a hundred and fitty 
feet from the ground, to admit of the tallest oriental 
trees, &c. The great majority of readers will no doubt 
consider these ideas as sufficiently extravagant; but 
there is no limit to human improvement; and few 
things afford a greater proof of it than the comforts and 
luxuries man receives from the use of glass.” 


In later editions of the work this passage was 
suppressed, the author having probably deemed 
his idea altogether too extravagant for realisation; 
but if the originator of the Crystal Palace had 
never met with the above-quoted suggestions 
of a brother gardener, we must only consider 
his happy idea as one of those startling “co- 
incidences” so summarily disposed of by Mr. Puff 
in The Critic, and “ all that can be said is, that two 
people happened to hit on the same thought.” 
Such coincidences are not uncommon among poets. 
Virgil, as every schoolboy knows, had reason to 
complain of them, and some very remarkable in- 
stances of them have at times appeared in your 
pages. If Shakspeare had the start of Puff, we must 
accord to Loudon precedency of Paxton ; though 
surely, if Sir Joseph was aware of a prior claim 
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to the idea which he has appropriated, he would 
have scratched poor Loudon’s name, if not with a 
diamond on the corner of one of his panes, at least 
with a pen on the sheet of bloiting-paper whereon, 
we are told, with a few bold strokes, he gave his 
original idea to the world. Suom Curque. 





JOHN WALES OF ETON. 


The following is a copy of an inscription on the 
tomb of John Hales, in the churchyard adjoining 
Eton College Chapel, and a translation by a gen- 
tleman of this place. In Mr. Creasy’s Lives of 
Eminent Etonians, p. 201., it is stated that — 

“Hales had some fame as a poet, as appears from 
Sir John Suckling’s Session of the Poets, ‘Hales, set by 
himself,’ &¢.” 

Can you inform me what are the names of any of 
his poems, and where they are to be found? 
“ [ Inscription. ] 
Mvysarvm . et. Charitvm . Amor 
lonannes . Haresivs 
non. tam. Hominis . qvam . 
Hic . non . iacet 
At. Lytvm . qvod . assvmpsit . optimvin 
Infra . ponitvr 
Nam. certe . svpra. Mortalis . emicvit 
Moribvs . svavissimis 
Ingenio . svbtilissimo . pleno . Pectore . sapvit 
Mvndo . svb . limior 
Adeog . aptior . Angelorvm . Consortio 
Aetats . svae . 72 
Impensis . pet . Cvrwenii 
Olim . hvivs. coll. Alvmni 
Was. bvried . on . this . Twentieth . 
Of. May . 1656 


[ Translation. | 
The. Darling . of . the. 


(Nomen . Scientiae) 


Day 


Muses. and . Graces, 


Joun . Hates, 
Whose . Name. is. the. Name. of . Knowledge. 
Itself, 


Rather . than . of . a. Man, 
Is . not . interred . here; 
But. only . the . beautiful . Clay 
Which . he. put. on, 
Reposes . beneath. 
conspicuous . fur . sweetness . 
Beyond . other . Mortals: 
A. Man. of. most . subtle . Genius 
And . profound . Learning; 
Who . soared . above . the . World, 
And . so. was. rendered . fitter 
For . the . Companionship . of . Angels. 

He . died . in. the 72nd. Year. of . his. Aze, 
And . was. buried . on . this . 20th . Day . of . May. 
1656. 

This . Monument . was . erected 
At. the. Expense . of 
Peter . Curwen, 

Formerly . Fellow . of . this . College.” 


He . was. of . Manners, 


H. T. | 
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| [No poetical pieces by the ever-memorable John 
| Hales are to be found in his Golden Remains, or in 
| Lord Hailes’ edition of his collected Works, in three 
volumes 12mo., nor has Dr. Stukeley discovered any 
in his MS. collections for a Life of John Hales ( Sloane 
MSS. No, 4222.). In short, it is doubted by Chalmers 
in his Biographical Dictionary, whether Hales is the per- 
son noticed by Sir John Suckling. He says, “It remains 
to be mentioned, that Wood (see Athen. Oxon. by Bliss, 
vol. iii. p. 412.) informs us that Mr. Hales not only as- 
sociated with, and was respected by the wits of his 
time, Sir John Suckling, Sir Wm. Davenant, Ben 
Jonson, &c., but would sometimes divert himself with 
writing verses ; and that he had a talent for poetry he 
thinks appears from Sir John Suckling’s mentioning 
him in his Session of Poets: 


‘ Hales, set by himself, most gravely did smile, 
To see them about nothing keep such a coil ; 
Apollo had spied him; but, knowing his mind, 
Past by, and called Falkland that sat just behind.’ 
But there is no proof that Mr. Hales of Eton was 
| meant here, and still less proof of a letter in verse by 
Sir John Suckling having been written to Mr. Hales 
| at Eton, It has more the appearance of one written 
to some person at Oxford or Cambridge, than at Eton.” 
| ‘The inscription on the tomb of John Hales is given in 
An Historical and Critical Account of the Life and 
Writings of Mr. John Hales, by M. des Maizeaux ; also 
| in Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, and in Wood's 
Athene Oxon.) 


Minor Queries. 


Sovereigns dining in Public.—In the London 
| Gazette, No. 7623, of ‘Tuesday, August 2nd, 1737, 
| there is an article from Hampton Court, dated 
| Aug. Ist, 1737: 
« Yesterday, 31 July, being Sunday, their Majesties, 
| the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Princesses 
| Amelia and Caroline, went to chapel at Hampton 
| Court, and heard a sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 
| Blomer. Their Majesties and the rest of the royal 
family dined afterwards in public as usual, before a 
great number of spectators.” 
| Perhaps, Sir, some reader of the “ N. & Q.” will 
| have the goodness to inform me in what country 
this dining of royalty in public on Sundays ori- 
| ginated, when it commenced in this country, and 
how long it has been discontinued ? 
Richmond, Surrey. 
| 
| 


Executioner of King Charles I, — Iu vol. xi. 

p- 104. of the Lords’ Journals will be found an order 

| to the Lieutenant of the Tower to bring into the 
House the original warrant for the execution of 

| King Charles, which it appears was then in the 
possession of Col. Hacker, to whom it was ad- 

| dressed. The Lieutenant subsequently delivered 
| in the warrant, and stated, that on asking Col. 
| Hacker if he knew who was the executioner of 
the king, he replied he did not know, but he had 
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heard it was the “ Major ;” but he would endea- 
vour to ascertain. 

Query : Was it ever ascertained who the said 
Major was? Has any writer referred to this 
statement of Col. Hacker, who was not unlikely 
to know, as the warrant was addressed to him, 
and he no doubt was instrumental in giving, if he 
did not actually give directions for that atrocious 
act. Col. Hacker was, in 1660, a prisoner in the 
‘Tower ; what became of him ?* G. 


Tradescant.—In the Heralds’ Visitation of the 
County of Suffoik, anno 1664, are recorded three 
generations of a family of Tradescant of Wenha- 
stone : William, Robert, and William the grandson, 
then et. thirteen. 

Query: Does any descendant exist in the 
county of Suffolk? and what relationship existed 
between this family and the gardener to the Rose 
and Lily Queen ? G. 


Bishop Butler.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give information as to the authorship 
of An Inquiry concerning Faith: London. Printed 
for John and Paul.Knapton, at the Crown in 
Ludgate Street, mpecxiiv. pp. 107. ? 

My copy was purchased at the sale of the li- 
brary of the late Rev. J. B. Vince, Rector of 
Ringwood, Hants. 

On the title-page is written, “ By Bishop Butler, 
Igte Bishop of Durham, author of The Analogy,” 
and in pencil on the fly-leaf, now almost illegible, 
“Dr. Smalridge’s notes,” or “Dr. Smalridge’s 
copy.” 

The style is singularly like that of the great 
author of The Analogy, and there are germs of 


thought which appear more fully worked out in | 


that treatise and in the sermons preached at the 
Rolls Chapel. But for the date (1744) it would 
appear to be an early unacknowledged work of 
Bishop Butler. The Analogy was first published 
in 1736, and the Sermons in 1726. W. E. 

[The copy of this pamphlet in the British Muscum 
is without any bookseller’s name, or even date, on the 
title-page, and appears to have been printed before a 
publisher was found for it, as a blank is left for the 
name after the word “ London”.] 


Nickname. — What is the origin of Nickname ? 
The question was asked by a child of seven years 
old, and noone could answer him. Johnson gives 
Only nom-de-nique, French. 


Lintot's House, the Cross Keys, Fleet Street.— 


Can any of your readers inform me whether the | 


[* Colonel Hacker was executed at Tyburn, Oct. 19, 
1660. For some account of him, see The Tryall and 
Condemnation of Col. Avxtell, Col. Hacker, and Capt. 
Hewlet, 4to. 1660; also George Bate’s Lives, Actions, 
and Execution of the Prime Actors and Principal Con- 
trivers of the Murder of Charles I, 1661. — Ev. } 


house, once the residence of Bernard Lintot, the 
| celebrated publisher, yet stands? If so, where? 
E. Bucxinenay, 


“ Statuta Exonie.”—In one of Thorpe's sale 
catalogues appeared some years ago an article 
thus: “ Statuta Antiqua Anglia, a very early MS, 
of the fourteenth century, upon vellum, 4to., in 
the original binding.” That volume, among other 
important instruments, is said to have comprised 
Statuta Exonie. Will any among your readers 
who may be able to do so, be good enough to 
state the dates and subjects of the statutes de 
signated by the above title; and as to the MS, 
itself, where it now is, and whether it be accessible? 


J.D.§, 


Hooping-Cough.—Is it hooping-cough or whoop. 
ing-cough ? I remember, some years ago, hearing 
that “once on a time” the whooping-cough was 
very fatal in Gloucester; but some good dame 
discovered a receipt for its cure, which proved 
singularly efficacious (the affection was probably 
on the decline), and that the same was recorded, 
for the -benefit of future generations, on a mural 
tablet in Gloucester Cathedral. Is this the case? 

R. W. F. 


| 


Bath. 


Earl Cornwallis.—In a recent Number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, it was stated that James 
Mann, fifth Earl Cornwallis, was created M.A. in 
1798, as “grandson of the late Earl Cornwallis, and 
of kin to the King’s Majesty.” 

How was he of kin to George III. ? 

F. B. Rettonx, 


Epigram on Lord Palmerston. —The annexed 
| political squib or epigram, which was current in 
the London clubs at the time of Lord Palmerston’s 
retirement from the Cabinet, has been ascribed to 
an eminent literary character of the Russell party. 
Can any of your correspondents put the saddle on 
the right horse ? 


“ Never fear, my Lord John, since Palmerston goes, 
That the popular breath you will catch less; 
For, rid of that Lucifer, every one knows 
Your Cabinet then will be match-less,” 


A. B. 


Optical Curiosities. — Will some of your cor- 
respondents give me answers to the following 


| Queries : 


I. If I stand in the sun, so that my shadow falls 
on the water, the entire shadow is fringed with 
bright lines ; like the glory sometimes represented 
round the head of the Saviour. 

II. When the sun shines through intricate 
foliage, so as to cast the shadow of the leaves and 
branches on the ground, the interstices in the 
shadow appear either circular or oval. 
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. the lif. A labourer in Gen. Wyndham's slate mines, | nance of our Saviour.” The Queries I wish to put 
re? on Honister Crag, Cumberland, told me that the | are, firstly, Is this the true derivation, and the 
WAM, workmen up there can see the wind. He says, | right accent? and, secondly, What species of 
that at a time when the wind is still, there will | Veronica is it that has this marvellous portrait? as 
sale suddenly arise a fearful gust that carries every- | in none that I have seen, either English or foreign, 
ticle thing before it. At last the gust strikes the flat | can I trace the slightest resemblance to a face. 
MS. face of the slate rock, and immediately an appear- I should also be obliged fora reference to any 
in ance like a rainbow is scen on the slate. “‘This,” | book where I can find the history of St. Veronica. 
ther he added, “ we ms to be the wind.” R. A. of A. 
“ised lask for an explanation of the first two phe- , 
ders nomena ; and as . the third, what does it wo ? Revolutionary Calendar. — Do any of yous case 
1 to Has the appearance which these Alpine miners a recollect the whole of George Ellis’s 
de undoubtedly see, anything to do with the wind ? roll version of the distinctive men assigned © 
MS. 2 Masses» Inesane. the months in the revolutionary calendar? I 
le? : | subjoin the French names, and as many as I 
.g, Keel-hauling, with an obsolete Addendum. — One | remember of Ellis’s parody : 
has often read and heard of the barbarous punish- Vendémiaire nt . - Syneezy 
op ment of “keel-hauling” in the navy. There is Brumaire i ‘ - Wheezy 
ing arefinement, however, described in the following |  Fyimaire . . - Freezy 
was extract, which is now, I think, unknown to the | Nivé < 
me “Lords Commissioners.” After describing the Plavid zt ° 
itiadites « = ae Na R : uvidse - - - - Flowy 
red eommon “ducking at the main yard-arm,” our Ventise Bl 
bly author (Nathaniel Boteler, Esq., “lately a com- — = 4 x ° ao 
ed, mander and a captain in one of His Majesties Germinal . . - Seedy 
ral Royal Ships of War,” whose work is dedicated to | Floréal . - 54 ° fe 
? the immortal Pepys) proceeds thus: Prairial 4 ¥ . - Meady 
F, “ And if the offence be foul, he is also drawn under- | Messidor ES ~ - is Mowy 
neath the very keel of the ship, the which they term Thermidor y a - Glowy 
keel-raking ; and being thus under water, a great piece Fruetidor - x ¥ 3 
he is given fire unto right over his head, as well to astonish | T have quite forgotten the equivalents of Floreal 
103 him the more with the thunder thereof, which proveth | and Fructidor, and I am doubtful about some of 
in much offensive to him, as to give warning to all others | the others, as it is above forty years since I heard 
nd to look out and beware.”—Siz Dialogues about Sea- | them; but I think the first two triads are exact. 
Services: London, 1685. “ Squeezy ” for the month of the wine-press, with 
Query hereon: At what time was the supple- | “ wheezy” and “ freezy” for the months of fogs 
N. mentary “service” of the “ great piece” given | and frosts, are very droll. C. 
J up? i. G. T. [The version we have met with is in the following 
™ Weston super Mare. form: — Freezy, Sneezy, Breezy, Wheezy; Showery, 
. | Lowery, Flowery, Bowery; Saowey, Flowey, Blowey, 
ss Harvesting on Sundays. — Can any of your lay | Glowey.] 
“ om clerical readers refer me to any old divines who 
F ave discussed the question, How far it is lawful . . 
e for a Christian man oe attend to his corn harvest Minar Queries Answered. 
on a Sunday, if, in a very wet and catching season, Edmond Howes. — Who was Edmond Howes, 
, that day turns out fine ? H. T. E. | who (Southey says) wrote under Elizabeth, James, 
te | and Charles ? J.R. Rexton. 
Civilation.— Can any of your readers supply me , ‘ ' , 
with an authority or an etymology for this word ? | [“ Edmund Howes, Gentleman,” was the ery 
7 Icannot recall the context, but it explained it of the Annales of the venerable John Stow, w hich he 
deatly cacuch 0s the equivalent of “ weer ag “Continved and Augmented with matters ae 
: tion”: from which SS eaikiiien: Gees taller dienes | and Domestique, Ancient and Moderne, vnto the en 
‘ ’ . P Siang, | of the present yeere, 1631.” ‘The first edition appeared 
3 apparently about as far as the phrase “elevation,” | in 1615, ‘To each edition an ornamented title-page is 
employed to the same purpose. J.D prefixed, “ enough,” says Dibdin, “ to give a fit of the 
, Cambridge. | cholic to every lover of good art.” Howes’ “ — 
. , | travails” » better known than his own personal his- 
i Veronica Plant and Saint.—In Hooker and a ee eee be found in any Biographical 
Arnott’s British Flora, the word Veronica is ac- | Dictionary. In the dedication of the Annales, edit. 
J cented Veronica, and is said to be “ obviously | 1631, to the King’s most excellent Majesty, he speaks 
l derived from iept exxwy, the sacred picture, the | of this work as “ my thirty yeeres labours of impartiall 
flowers (like St. Veronica’s handkerchief) being | truth, which with all faithfulness I have composed, ac- 
imagined to bear a representation of the counte- | cording to my oath and promise made to the late most 
| 
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reuerand Prelate, Doctor Whitegift, Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by whose especiall instruction and en- 
couragement I vndertooke this general worke, in honor 
of my Prince and Country.” At the end of the work 
is a curious “ Epistle Dedicated to the Lord Maior and 


Aldermen of London,” in which he states most feelingly 


the heavy blows and great discouragements he received 
from his friends at the commencement of the under- 
taking, for “one amongst the rest, after he had sworn 
an oath, said, I thanke God that I am not yet mad, to 
waste my time, spend two hundred pound a yeere, 
trouble myselfe, and all my friends, onely to gayne as- 
surance of endlesse reproach, losse of liberty, and bring 
all my dayes in question.” Howes lived, however, to 
“tender his free offered thirty yeeres labours to the 
patronage of the right Honourable and grave fathers ” 
of the City of London, telling them at the same time 
how heroically he had surmounted the labours and 
difficulties of his Continuation, in spite “ of all precur- 
rent vipers, lurking adders, and venomous tongues ! ”] 


Brakeland, translated by T. E. Tomlins, the follow- 
ing words occur, of which I should be glad to know 
the meaning : 

Firmars (who held the towns), Pitancery, Bar- 
rators, Hanapers. 

In what glossary are they to be found ? 

J. R. Rerron. 

[Consult the glossary at the end of the edition of 
Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, edited by J. G. Roke- 
wode for the Camden Society; also Spelman’s Glos- 
sary. | 

Saints’ Days and Sundays. — What is the rule, 
if there is one, for reading the J.essons, Epistle, 


and Gospel, when a saint’s day, with particular | 
On Sunday | 


lessons, &c., falls on a Sunday ? 
July 25th, in this present year, being the seventh 
Sunday after Trinity, and also St. James's Day, in 
St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, the Lessons, 
Epistle, and Gospel for “ St. James’s Day ” were 
read; while at the Abbey, only a few steps off, the 
Lessons for the seventh Sunday after Trinity were 
used, with the Epistle and Gospel for St. James’s 
Day. T 

[It was ruled by the Bishop of London, in his 
Charge of 1842, p.65., that “ Where a saint’s day falls 
upon a Sunday, the collect for the saint's day, as well 
as that for the Sunday, should be read, and the Epistle 
and Gospel for the saint's day, but the Lessons for the 


Sunday.”] 


George Chalmers. —I have a book (there is no 
title) with a prefix to Chap. I.: “An Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Revolt of the Colonies.” 
At the conclusion is, “End of Volume I.” A 
MS. remark on the fly-leaf says: “This book 
was printed in the year 1782, for George Chalmers, 

-, the author, who wrote an History of the Rise 
and Progress of the American Colonies, published 
in quarto.” Will some of your correspondents 


oblige me by saying whether the work was ever 


| completed; or, if not, what impeded its conclusion? 


There is no publisher's or printer's name. 
Bonsatt, 
[There is a copy of this work in the British My. 
seum, without a title-page or any prefatory matter. 
On the fly-leaf is written in pencil, “ By George 
Chalmers,” The place and date are queried in the ex 
talogue as “ Lond. 1790?”] 


Sir William Denny. — Who was Sir William 
Denny, said to be the author of Pelecanicidiuy : 
or the Christian Adviser against Self-Murder ; ty. 
gether with a Guide and the Pilgrim's Pass to the 
Land of the Living, 1653 ? J. R. Rexrox, 


[Sir William Denny, of Gillingham, in Norfolk, was 
created a baronet Srd of June, 1642, married Mig 
Catherine Young, but had no issue. Sir William died 
in great indigence, and with him the title expired, 


| Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies. 


Medieval Words. —In Chronicles of Jocelin of | 


Scotch Psalms and Paraphrases.—When and by 
whom were the Psalms of David in Metre, ani 
Translations and Paraphrases in Verse of several 
Passages of Sacred Scripture, written, which are 
now used in the Kirk and other Presbyterian con- 
gregations in Scotland ? G. A. T. 

Withyham, 

[The metrical version of the Psalms used in the 
Kirk was composed by an Englishman named Francis 
Rouse, a native of Cornwall, who flourished as one of 
the keenest republicans during the reign of Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth, In early life Rouse studied 
as a lawyer, but abandoned the profession on becoming 
a member of the Rump Parliament. He subsequently 
assisted Cromwell to the supreme authority as Pro- 
tector, whom he affected to look upon as a compound 
of the characters of Moses and Joshua ; and his original 
intention was to form the English Commonwealth after 
the model of the Jewish. Hence, after he was made 
Provost of Eton, his cotemporaries styled him “the 
old illiterate Jew of Eton.” After a life of political 
strife, he died in 1659, and was buried with great 
pomp at Eton. His writings were printed in 165), 
under the title of The Works of Francis Rous, Esq, 
fol. See “N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 80. ] 


Suffragan Bishops. —Cotemporary with the 
act which made Henry VIII. head of the English 
Church, another act was passed to constitute 
twenty-four suffragan bishops, and twenty-four 
new towns were named as their sees. Were these 
bishops ever nominated, and how long did they 
act ? J. W. 

[Six-and-twenty places were named as the seats (no- 
minally) of the suffragan bishops; Gloucester and 
Bristol were subsequently made new bishopries. The 
act 26 Hen, VIII. c. 14. was repealed by 1 & 2 Philip 
and Mary, c. 8., but it was revived by 1 Elizabeth, 
though seldom put in practice since that time. For 
the names of the suffragans nominated under this act, 
see A List of the Suffragan Bishops in England, drawn 
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up by the late Rev. Henry Wharton, from MSS, in 
the Lambeth Library, a.v. 1769, reprinted in Biblio- 
thea Topographia Britannica, vol. vi. ] 





Replies. 
SURNAMES, 
(Vol. v., passim.) 


This is a subject which involves many curious 
questions of antiquarian interest, bearing up m the 
language, habits, and pursuits of our countrymen 
in bygone days. It is one, also, that immediately 
concerns every man who feels an honest pride in 
being called by his father’s name. With a view, 
therefore, of drawing more general attention to it 
than through the appropriate medium of “ N. & Q.” 
it had then received, { drew up the notice which 
appeared in Vol. v., p. 290. That notice has been 
succeeded by many others of a highly instructive 
character; and with the hope of yet further 
diciting inquiry, I now offer the following more 
extended observations. Your clerical readers are 
best qualified to supply the illustrative inform- 
ation most to be desired, namely, particular facts 
and local traditions. 

If Mr. Lower correctly accounts for the origin 
of the surname Mitchell (Vol. v., p.509.), that 
gentleman need scarcely be reminded that — not 
to take him to its true source in Ilétunheimr* — 
it is one coeval, in all probability, with the pre- 
sence of Hengist and Horsa on our shores. At 
any rate, amongst other men of mark similarly de- 
signated, the illustrious Thegn, whose daughter, 
Xithelswytha, became the wife of our Alfred, was 
called Zthelred Mucil (Mickle), though, with a la- 
mentable disregard of all euphony and politeness, 
a transposition frequently took place, and he be- 
came Mucil Zthelred, which, in our present ver- 
nacular, would be Big A2thelred. In like manner 
we might derive the names Black or Blake, White, 
and Stammers, from those respectable personages 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, Wullric se Blaca, 
Thurceles Hwitan, and /Ethelwerde Stameran. 

. Then, again, without stopping to inquire with 
C. (Vol. v., p. 592.) whether its root be iden- 
tical with that of earth, in Old Norse Jérth, I may 
observe that worth, as an independent word, is a 
designation also of the highest antiquity in our 
language. ‘The Old Norse urd, and Teutonic 
wurt, a “fate” or “ destiny,” was, with our Anglo- 
Saxon progenitors, wird, whence the “weird 
sisters” of Gawen, Douglas, and Shakspeare. 
Thomas Wurth, Wortys, or Woorts, for so is the 








* By the way, on whose authority does Mx. R. F. 
Lirepate (Vol, vi., p. 60.) represent the Icelandic 
Titun as equivalent with Godmen? Is not Poluphagos 
a better rendering of Zitun ? 





name severally written, was Sheriff of Norwich in 
1480, and Coroner in 1489. 

But whether or no we are called upon to travel 
as far as ancient Scandinavia for the etymologies 
of these two particular names, certain it is that 
many of our most common personal appellations, 
if we trace them to their fountain head, have a 
Norse original, such as Balderstone, Thurston, 
Smithers (whence Smith in all its varieties), Ward, 
Garth, &c.; whilst others, found in great num- 
bers, especially amongst the population of the old 
seats of our woollen manufactures, are undoubtedly 
of Flemish or Walloon, and German extraction. 
Now, as to both these classes of names, originally 
derived from cognate families of languages, when 
we are at fault in all other directions, I may 
answer Mr. Lower’s third Query (Vol. v., p- 
509.) by referring him to the glossaries appended 
to the Lddas and Sagas published at Copenhagen, 
chiefly by the R.S. N. A., and by the Arnemag- 
nean Commission, as well as to the interesting 
and highly erudite Deutsche Mythologie of Jac. 
Grimm, authorities which often permit us to 
pursue our inquiries to the most satisfactory con- 
clusion. The name Wieland, Wealand, or Way- 
land, for instance, is none other than that of the 
hero of the Vilundar-kvida, identical with the 
Velint of the Vilkina-saga. Vilundr means @ 
skilful workman, in which sense the Icelanders still 
use it, as in the phrase, Hann ez vilundr a jdra, — 
“ He is a wayland in iron.” 

The Latin shape assumed by them in old deeds, 
charters, and other evidences, often, again, at once 
discovers the original meaning and form of certain 
classes of ancient surnames, and frequently enables 
us to assign to an identical source appellations 
wh‘ch, at a first view, appear to have no two cha- 
racters in common. For instance, Grosvenor 18 
Magnus Venator; Fairfax, De Pulehro Capellitio ; 
Cutcliffe, De Rupe scissa, &e. Burrougles and 
Burke, with the numerous orthographical modi- 
fications of each, are all again rendered by De 
Burgo; as are Woolfe, Love, and Loo, by Lupus ; 
and Frene and Ashe, by De Frazino: whilst some 
names seem to be nothing more than simple con- 
tractions or corruptions of their Latin style, as 
Benlows of Benevolus, and Foulis of De Foliis. 
A few other similar examples are given in Vol. v., 
p- 291. 

And here I may draw attention to the fact that, 
in old legal documents, we often find proper 
names so misspelt, as quite to alter the true cha- 
racter of the word. The cause is obvious; when 
these names are given vivd voce by uneducated 
people, the scribe, if unacquainted with the patois 
of the district, especially with the local vowel 
sounds, and the peculiar force of certain of the 
consonants, is led, almost unavoidably, into error. 
It is as if he were taking down the speech of a 
foreigner without understanding a word of his 
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language.* And, as descriptions of places and 
persons are transcribed for the most part from one 
such document into another, this error is per- 
petuated, to the infinite bewilderment and discom- 
fiture, not only of the etymologist, but also, which 
is of fur more consequence, of the conveyancer and 
the genealogist. 

Although it must be admitted that, when rightly 
understood, the vulgar provincial sound of a word, 
if it be one of native growth, is frequently our 
safest clue to its unde derivatur, still the misspel- 
ling, mispronunciation, and other changes surnames 
are perpetually undergoing, as they spread them- 
selves over a country, present obstacles in the way 
of tracing personal designations to their true 
origin, which demand much diligent inquiry and 
local information to surmount. I have met with 
many a man who could not give me what I knew 
to be his own proper name with any approach to 
correctness; and thus, as my own experience 
testifies, Edmondson is transformed into _ og 
son, Immerson, and Impson; Parrington into 
Parnton, Panton, and Barnton; Peremore into 
Perramore and Palmer, &c. Still, such like acci- 
dental and unintentional effects of blundering ig- 
norance, for similar varie lectiones rarely exist in 
reference to the patronymics of the educated 
classes, are not, I would suggest, sufficient to 





justify Mr. Lower’s remark (Vol. v., p. 509.), | 


“That family names have scarcely become here- 
ditary, in some parts of England, even now in the 
middle of the nineteenth century.” The right 


name is still there, and is meant to be expressed, | 
if its owner did but know how. But until we can | 


all of us “ speak, read, and write with propriety,” 
such like variations must continually occur; nor, 
I would beg W. L. (Vol. v., p. 424.) to observe, do 
they at all invalidate the somewhat indefinite 
statement made by me (Vol. v., p. 290.), that 
“surnames were not completely alopted by the 
mass of the people until the close of the fourteenth 
century.” 

We find, however, “in many isolated parts of 
the country,” as that statement asserts, occasional 








sant consequences. The truth is, a man, pria 
motu, may not lawfully divest himself of hi 

rental surname; it descends to him as an inde. 
feasible inheritance ; and, till within the last fey 
years, no less a sanction than that of a solemn act 


| of the legislature was necessary to enable him to 


change or modify it, though now the licence of the 
crown alone suflices for that purpose. 

The still prevailing custom referred to by 
W.L. (Vol. v., p. 424.), of distinguishing an ip- 
dividual by the addition of his father’s or mother's 
Christian name to his own Christian name, and 
which, I may remark, is by no means confined to 
the locality indicated by that correspondent, will 
in itself immediately account for the anomalous 
personal description to which he alludes as occur. 
ring temp. Car.I. I could readily exemplify this 
custom by innumerable instances, some of them 
sufficiently curious, e.g. “ Matty Johan Ned,” 
“ Dick o’ Dick o’ Dicky’s,” &c., and point to other 
similar peculiarities of a highly suggestive cha- 
racter. It is enough, however, to invite especial 
attention to these accidental names, in the use of 
which multitudes of existing surnames had their 
origin ; and the places to look for them in most 
abundance are those where the same family de 
signations largely prevail, as in Wensleydale, 
amongst the Metcalfes and Dinsdales, and in 
Weardale amongst the Featherstons and Waltons. 
Old parish registers, again, will amply reward the 
labour of investigation ; they are full of illustrative 
matter. Cowart. 


A.C.’s excellent observations on the assumption 
of surnames embolden me to offer a suggestion 
which, I conceive, if commonly adopted, would 
tend to clear up family history very remarkably. 
Suppose that every child was given as a 
name (between his Christian and surname) that of 
his mother’s family. By this means the cotem- 
porary branches of enh family would be instantly 


| distinguished, and after the lapse of a few gene- 


instances of “a total change from one designation | 


to another,” that is to say, a person obtains a nick- 
name, and this, here and there, as in the case re- 
ferred to by E.S. (Vol. v., p. 425.), may haply 
supersede his paternal name, and be transmitted 
to his children. But this is an unwarranted irre- 
gularity, for, after all, the newly adopte: appellative 
does not legally belong to him; and its use, in 
certain proceedings, might subject him to unplea- 





* What would the sharpest London reporter make 
of the following, when spoken by a native of the Fells, 
“En udder blae el deat?” What again of the ex- 


rations, the clue to the nfaternal lines would be of 
incalculable service. Thus, three brothers, Charles, 
Robert, and Thomas Russell, marry respectively 
Mary Howard, Anne Somerset, and Jane Caven- 
dish: The children of Charles Russell and Mary 
Howard are Charles Howard Russell, William 
Howard Russell, and Mary Howard Russell. 
Their cousins, the children of Robert Russell and 
Anne Somerset, are Richard Somerset R 

and Charles Somerset Russell. ‘The third branch 


| similarly are Cavendish Russells. By this means 


elamation of an “ Owdhum™ goss'p, “ Farttle be ith’ | 


Foyar?” But both these expressions are pure English 
nevertheless, 


there can be no confusion between cousins, even 
if two or more should bear a favourite Christian 
name; and in speaking of the various branches 
collectively, there would be great convenience @ 
designating not only the family but the generation, 
as the “Somerset Russells,” the “Howard Rus 


sells,” &c. Of course in the second generation 
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| 
the grandmother's name would be dropped for the | 


mother’s, and Charles Howard Russell's son by his 
wife Jane Percy will be Thomas Percy Russell. 
Usgsuxa. | 





SURNAMES ASSUMED, 
(Vol. vi., p. 97.) 


There is one practice of this kind not adverted 
toby A.C. which strikes me as peculiarly unjust, 
when the heirs-general assume a name that is not 
ectinct. I know a case where a sister inherited 
her brother’s estate; and wishing to take the 
name, was for the time prevented by the male 
heir; but during the minority of his son, her son | 
assumed it by act of parliament. The descend- | 
ants of the latter having again failed in the male | 
line, the name has been a second time assumed 
by their heirs-general, and these now call them- 
selves the elder branch of the family, whose 
name they have taken. In the same family, the 
eldest of the remaining male line having left a 
daughter, it is said that her descendants are also 
to assume the name, while there is still a direct 
male heir, who, if he does not inherit the estates, 
ought surely not to be deprived of the representa- | 
tion of his ancient and honourable name. 

Iknow no remedy that would be effectual, un- 
less it were permitted to the real representatives 
of families who ranked as European nobility in 
the Middle Ages, to call themselves by some such 
honourable distinction as “noble gentleman,” or 
the like, their wives having the designation of 
“dame.” I would give them no rank beyond 
what they are entitled to as hereditary esquires. 
But when it is considered that the name and arms 
(for example) of Chaworth are on the tombs of 
the Dukes of Burgundy, among the greatest 
princes of Europe; that Sir Philip Sydney is said 
to have had the offer of the crown of Poland; and 
that English families, many of which remain, were | 
admissible as knights of Rhodes and Malta, which 
required nobility of four descents, it must seem 
rather incongruous that their direct representa- | 
lives might now write themselves “ Rentier,” and 
be supposed by foreigners to be of the same rank 
which we now understand in England by the 
term “Gentleman Farmer.” 

If the eldest representatives of such families 
would combine for such an object, as the baronets 
did a few years ago, I think they might gain their 
point. And even those of them who possess rank 
and title would not be sorry, I think, to be thus 
distinguished from the new-imade aristocracy. O. 


I will not discuss with A. C. the propriety of the 
practice which he censures, but which is now fully 
sanctioned by custom. ‘The instances in which a 
change of surname, or an additional surname, has 
been authorised by the crown, are far too nu- 

‘ 


| Zouch’s Works, 1820, 8vo., vol. ii. p. 283. 


merous to be counted. The practice, however, 
does not appear to be a very ancient one, and I 
should like to know what is the earliest instance 
on record? At first, I presume, it was a special 


| favour; at present, any one that is able and 


willing to pay the fees may, I believe, obtain it. 
How long has this been the case? How long, 
too, has it been the custom for a person of eques- 
trian rank, who has assumed a second surname, 
to prefix to it his original surname, as if it were 
a Christian name, after the title “Sir?” The 
dates of these innovations are worth being re- 
corded, D. X. 





ENGLISH BISHOPS DEPRIVED. 
(Vol. vi., p. 100.) 


English Bishops deprived by Queen Elizabeth in 
June, 1599 : 

1. John White, Bishop of Winchester, died at 
South-Warnborow, Hampshire, Jan. 11, 1559-60. 
Some account of him will be found in Cassan’s 
Bishops of Winchester, 8vo., 1827, vol. i. pp- 544— 
551. See also Wood's Ath. Oxon. by Bliss, 
vol. i. col. 311. 

2. Owen Oglethorp, Bishop of Carlisle, who 
crowned Queen Elizabeth, died Dec. 31, 1559, and 


| was buried in the church of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 


Street, London. Wood's Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. c. 792. 
Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane, fol. 1716, 
Dp. 335. 

3. Cuthbert Scot, Bishop of Chester, died at 
Louvain. Fuller's Church History by Nichols, 
8vo., 1842, vol. ii. p. 449. Le Neve, p. 341. 

4. Jumes Tubervyle, Bishop of Exeter, is said 
by R. Izacke, in his Antiquities of the City of 
Exeter, 8vo., 1677, to have died Nov.1, 1559. 
Wood's Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. c. 795. 

5. Ralph Bayne, Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, died at Islington in 1560, and was buried in 
the church of St. Dunstan's in the West, i 

e 
Neve, p. 125. Fuller’s Worthies, by Nuttall, 8vo., 
1840, vol. ii. p. 410. 

6. Francis Mallet, Canon of Windsor, Chaplain 
to Queen Mary, and Dean of Lincoln, died Dee. 
1570. Le Neve's Fasti, p.146. Wood's Ath. 
Oxon., vol.ii. ¢.781.; and Wood's Fasti, vol. i. 
c. 48. 

7. Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph, was 
living at Rheims in 1580, being then about eighty 
years of age; and is said to have died shortly 
afterwards at Rome. Wood's Ath. Ozon., vol. il. 
c. 822. 

8. Henry Morgan, Bishop of St. David's, died 
at Wolvercote, Oxfordshire, Dec. 23, 1559. Le 
Neve’s Fasti, p.514. Wood's Ath. Ozon., vol. ii. 
ce. 788. Fuller's Church Hist., vol. ii. p. 449. 

9. Richard Pate, Bishop of Worcester, died at 
Louvain. Thomas's Survey of the Cathedral Church 
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Wood's Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. 
Fasti, p. 299. 

10. Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York, died 
at Cobham, in Surrey, 1579. Nichols’ Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth, 4to., 1823, vol.i. p.250. Le 
Neve's Fasti, p.310. Wood's Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. 
ce. 817. 

11. Gilbert Bourne, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
died at Silverton, in Devonshire, Sept. 10, 1569. 
Cassan’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, 8vo., 1829, 
Part L. pp. 462—467. Le Neve's Fasti, p. 33. 

12. David Pole, Bishop of Peterborough, died 
in 1568. Le Neve's Fasti, p.239. Wood's Ath. 
Oron., vol. ii. ¢. 801. 

13. Thomas Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, is said 
in Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. to have died in 1582. 
This however is unsupported by his authorities, 
unless Dodd's Church Hist., to which I am unable 
to refer, gives this date. According to the follow- 
ing authorities, he died at Wisbeach Castle, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in 1584; and was privately buried in 
the church of that town, Sept. 27. Philpot’s 
Examination and Writings, edited for the Parker 
Society, 8vo., 1842, p. 168. Hutchinson’s Dur- 
ham, 4to., 1787, p. 141. Wood's Fasti, vol. i. 
c. 145. 

English Bishops deprived, Feb. 1, 1691: 

1. Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, died 
at Longleat, March 19, 1710-11, aged seventy- 
three; and was buried at Frome Selwood, Somer- 
setshire, March 21. Cassan’s Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, Part I. pp.83—101. Lathbury’s History 
of the Nonjurors, 8vo., 1845, p. 225. 

2. Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, died Nov. 2, 
1700; and was buried in the church of Therfield, 
Herts. Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. Lathbury’s Nou- 
jurors, p. 183. 

3. Robert Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, died 
in 1708, aged eighty-six ; and was buried pri- 
vately at Standish, in Gloucestershire. Lathbury, 
p- 203. 

4. William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, died at 
Hammersmith, where he had lived privately for 
twenty years, Jan. 1, 1709-10; and was interred 
in the belfry of the chapel. Britton’s Cathedral 
Antiquities of Norwich, p.74. 

5. Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough, died 
1698 ; and was buried in St. Gregory's church- 
yard, or vault, at St. Paul's, June 5th. Lathbury, 
p- 179. Evelyn, vol. iii. p. 364. 

Joun I. Drenae. 


c. 794. 





STRADA’S SYMPATHETIC MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 
(Vol. vi., p. 93.) 
Addison has repeated his account of Strada’s 


sympathetic magnetic telegraph in No. 119. of | 
The Guardian, in which work he has three papers 


a 


on the “ Prolusiones Academicz”; in the first of 
which he says, — 

“ Strada’s Prolusion on the style of the most famous 
among the ancient Latin pocts who are extant, and 
have written in Epic verse, is one of the most entertaip. 
ing as well as the most just pieces of criticism that ] 
have ever read.” 

The Prolusions were first printed at Rome in 
1617, in a handsome volume in small 4to.; but 
that edition is very rare, and Chalmers and others 
have erroneously stated it to have been first printed 
at Cologne in 1617, 8vo. 

The verses containing the relation are a happy 
imitation of the style of Lucretius, and are thus 
inscribed : “ Rationem expeditissimam absentes al- 
monendi nullis eo missis tabellis, nullis tabellariis,” 
He concludes thus with the “ Commoda hujus in. 
venti”: 

“ O utinam hee ratio scribendi prodeat usu ! 
Cautior, et citior properaret epistola, nullas 
Latronum verita insidias, fluviosque morantes, 
Ipse suis Princeps manibus sibi conficeret rem; 
Nos soboles scribarum emersi ex aquore nigro, 
ConsECRAREMVS CALAMVM, MAGNETIS AD ORAS.” 


How far fiom dreaming that it could be ever so 
nearly realised, as it is in the electric telegraph, 
must the poet have been when concluding his in- 
genious fiction with these lines ! 

The Prolusions have been frequently reprinted, 
and were long a favourite academical book. In 
the same chapter we have the well-known “con- 
tention between the nightingale and the musician,” 
written in imitation of the style of Claudian. 

In a pleasing miscellany, published periodically 
in 1750, entitled The Student, or the Oxford ant 
Cambridge Miscellany, is given the following ver- 
sion, which, as the book is not common, may be 
worthy of transposition into your pages: 

THE SYMPATHETIC LOADSTONE. 
( From Strada ; “ Magnesi genus est lapidis mirabile,” $e.) 


“ With magic virtues fraught, of sov'reign use, 
Magnesia’s mines a wondrous stone produce : 
To this applying slender bars of steel, 
Sudden new motion and new life they feel ; 
Nor to the Bear alone, whose splendours burn 
Around the freezing pole, instinctive turn ; 
But each fond needle mutual motion proves, 
Each to the rest in sure direction moves. 
Thus, if at Rome thy hand the steel applies, 
Tho’ seas may roll between or mountains rise, 
To this some sister needle will incline, 

Such Nature’s mystic pow’r and dark design! 
Thus, to thy distant friend, if fate denies 

To breathe in missive intercourse thy sighs, 

Mindful, a flat and spacious orb provide, 

And let thy ready pencil on the side 

Th’ expressive elements of childhood trace, 

And in due rank each order’d letter place. 

In the mid orb thy needle next be shown; _ 

Strong with magnetic force, and virtue not its owm 
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Which quivering still, in changeful turnings tost, 

May touch the letter, which shall please thee most. 

Emblem of this a second orb compose, 

Alike with letters grac'd in order’d rows ; 

Next place the steel, to thy first pattern true, 

From the same stone whose pow’r attractive grew, 

This faithful instrument of love sincere, 

To distant climes thy parting friend shall bear, 

At first inform’d on what peculiar day 

To mark th’ instructive steel, and note its varied way. | 
If to your distant friend, due terms agreed, 

You long the secrets of your soul to speed, 

The letters mark successive as they stand, 

The ready needle move with meaning hand ; 

And as just thought requires, not wanton chance, 

Now here, now there, direct the slender lance ; 

To each the motion of thy steel dispense, 

Lo, letters leap obedient into sense! 

Meantime thy distant friend, with conscious eye, 

Perceives the fond spontaneous sympathy ; 

While his own steel in like rotation flies, 

And bids the gradual syllables arise : 

Each word he marks to full perfection brought, 

And eyes th’ expressive point, interpreter of thought. 
He, too, when rests unmov’'d his potent spell, , 

Each sentiment responsive can retell ; 

Rouses alike Ais letters from their rest, 

And in return unloads his grateful breast. 
Oh! that this tale would grow to lasting fame, 

And practice authorise the letter'd frame ! 

Then might the kind epistle safely stray, 

Nor fear the frowning thief nor wat’ry way: 

Princes might deign to form the gay device, 

While we dull scribes from sable seas arise, 

Wash'd from our ink, nor doom’d to write again, 

Place on Magnesia’s shores the votive pen. 

MIZOrFPA#0=.” 


S. W. Sixcer. 





MUMMIES OF ECCLESIASTICS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 53.) 
In Mrs, Trollope’s Belgium and Western Ger- 


many, the following passage is found touching the 
Kreutzberg monks : 


“The wonderful state of preservation in which these 
bodies remain, though constantly exposed to the atmo- 
sphere by being thus exhibited, is attributed by good 
Catholics to the peculiar sanctity of the place; but to 
those who do not receive this solution of the mystery, 
itis one of great difficulty. The dates of their inter- 
ment vary from 1400 to 1713; and the oldest is quite 
a fresh as the most recent. There are twenty-six, 
fully exposed to view, and apparently many more 
beneath them. From the eldeg ones, the coffins have 
either crumbled away, or the bodies were buried with- 
outthem. In some of these ghastly objects the flesh 
is still full, and almost shapely upon the legs; in others 
Rappears to be gradually drying away, and the bones 
are here and there becoming visible. The condition of 
the face also varies very greatly, though by no means 
i proportion to the antiquity of each. In many, the i 


nose, lips, and beard remain; and in one, the features 
were so little disturbed, that — 
* All unruffled was his face, 
We trusted his soul bad gotten grace.’ 


Round others, the dust lies where it had fallen as it 
had dropped, grain by grain, from the mouldering 
cheeks; and the head grins from beneath the cowl 
nearly in the state of a skeleton. The garments are 
almost in the same unequal degree of preservation ; 


| for in many the white material is still firm, though 


discoloured ; while in others it is dropping away in 
fragments. The shoes of all are wonderfully perfect. 
* The last person buried in this vault was one who 
acted as gardener to the community. His head is 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, which still preserves 
its general form; nay, the largest blossoms may yet be 


| distinguished from the smaller ones; but the withered 


leaves lie mixed with his fallen hair on either side.” — 
Paris edition, vol. i, p. 158. 
H. W. G. 


Elgin. 





RICHARD BAXTER. 
(Vol. vi., p. 86.) 


Your correspondent R. G. wishes me to verify a 
severe criticism which he transcribes from a work 
entitled The Scholar armed against the Errors of 
the Time, 1795, and in which it is said that, instead 
of the “kingdom of heaven,” as it is in the Scrip- 
ture, Baxter calls it “ parliament of heaven.” 
Now, for your correspondent’s information, I may 
be allowed to state that Baxter has done nothing 
of the kind. He never throughout the Saint's 
Rest fails to employ the Scriptural representations 
of the heavenly world; and though he uses the 
phrase “ parliament of heaven,” it is merely in a 
figurative sense, not instead of the “kingdom of 


| heaven,” but as a figure which it would be necessary 


to adopt in contrasting the inhabitants of heaven 
with those who were wont to meet in the Parlia- 
ment that then existed. It is further said that into 
this “ parliament of heaven” he puts some of the 


| regicides; that is, I suppose, Brooke, Pim, Hamp- 


den, White, &c. But these were not regicites ; at 
least not in the opinion of very many who were 
thoroughly competent to judge of their characters. 
Some think Oliver Cromwell was a regicide, but 
not so others,—Thomas Carlyle to wit, and no 
mean authority. ‘The men whom Baxter put in 
heaven were those whom he fully believed to be 
worthy of a place there; whom he looked upon as 
having wrought righteousness and peace upon the 
earth. That he should have left them out of the 
later editions of his work was a sad defection of 
judgment ; for it was like blotting them out of the 
book of life. He did this, not because his views of 
their history and acts were altered, but that in the 
omission he would be enabled to please the enemies 
of Puritanism. Of course this failed, and he cid 
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violence to his own feelings ; for his judgment re- rous are the cases on record, and so distinct {ign 
specting them remained the same, and he rejoiced | any other disease the characters which t 
in the prospect of meeting them in heaven. Per- | sent. It is true that tetanus and hydrophobig. ay 
haps the following extract from the first edition of | nearly allied ; and, like all other named di 
the Saint's Rest may still further elucidate the are merely the most prominent forms of infinj 
verification of the criticism referred to. | varied morbid gradations, which we make absolute 

“I think, Christian, this will be a more honourable | by specific description and set terms ; but if thee 
assembly than you ever beheld, and a more happy Prominent forms are to be distinguished at all, f 
society than you were ever of before. Surely Brooke, | typhus be distinct from synocha, spedalskhed from 
and Pim, and Hampden, and White, &c. are now | struma, or hysteria from epilepsy, then surely 
members of a more knowing, unerring, well-ordered, | hydrophobia is an affection different from tetamy 
right-ayming, self-denying, unanimous, honourable tri- | Such at least is the generally received and est. 
umphant senate, than this from whence they weretaken  blished opinion of the medical profession, with 
is, or ever Parliament will be. It is better to be door- | which the miscellaneous readers of “ N. & Q." an 
keeper to that assembly, whither Twisse, &c. are trans- | most concerned. The doubts and peculiar opinions 
lated, than to have continued here the Moderator of | ofindividual medical men are best discussed 
this. That is the true Parliamentum Beatum, the Blessed themselves, as in the case of any other profession; 
Parliament ; and that is the only church that cannot | ..4 the curious can always gain ample inf 

| ation on such subjects, orally or in print, from 

To hang a severe criticism on a few isolated | professional sources. 


erre, 


passages from a book, is unjust to its author. To prevent possible wr I Hy T may state 
: H. M. Bearsy. | that the established practice of the medical 
North Brixton. fession in hydrophobia is the same as their duty 


prescribes in all other diseases, viz., to endeavour 
to find a cure, to lengthen life, and ‘to diminish 
suffering. In popular talk, with which they have 
nothing to do, two ways of dealing with bye 
phobic patients are mentioned. One is to smother 
them between two feather-beds; the other is to 

ive them their quietus with a dose of laudanum. 

never knew or heard of either being done, and 
sincerely hope they are fables; at all events, no 
respectable medical man would allow them tobe 
attempted, even with the sufferer’s consent. Such 
an act would be Murper; and all concerned in 
it, even by suggestion, would be liable to a crimi- 
nal prosecution. If such things have really ever 
been done in this country, or in earnest suggested, 
I hope the instances will be communicated to your 
pages, authenticated with name, time, and place; 


I beg to thank your correspondent A. N. for his 
notice of my Query with respect to Baxter; and 
as to his question concerning the antiquity of sup- 

ed miraculous hosts, I would refér him to the 
fourteenth chapter of the treatise by Paschasius 
Radbertus “De Corpore et Sanguine Domini” 
(Martene et Durand, Vet. seriptt. ampliss. Collect., 
tom. ix. col. 433.: Paris, 1733). He may find as 
many extraordinary narratives connected with this 
subject as he can reasonably wish for, in the se- 
cond volume of the Thesaurus Catholicus of Jo- 
docus Coccius; lib. vi. De Eucharistia, Colon. 
1620. So far as I am aware, the most extended 
account of any particular prodigy of this descrip- 
tion is contained in the Thaumaturgus Eucharis- 
ticus of Anastasius Vochetius, 8vo. Aug. Vind. 
College of the Seeuits at Browels in 1053." ‘The | PU it is hardly to be credited that we are so litle 
“rubea carnis species " is herein said to have sub- nao . hay ce attributed to the 
sisted in a host preserved in a church at Augsburg, li aL f ae re d y belong to them, 
for more than four hundred years; and one of the ne ee wae & ae 


- edge and for which they are not responsible. Such, for 
verses of the sequence publicly chanted in its ji, tance, as that z is the invariable rule to bleed 
honour was as follows : , 


. - after a fall or an accident, whereas this is very 

“ Ecee signum, Deo digaum, seldom done. It would be beneficial to all parties 

re aes “—_ if the public would more frequently inquire of 

7 pes medical men what is the received opinion and 

R.G. | practice of the profession on this or that point 

pothni a Te will often be found to vary from what is cut 
HYDROPHOBIA. rently believed to bg the case. 7 

(Vol. v., p. 10.; Vol. vi., p. 110.) Wut E. C. Nourse 


The pages of “ N. & Q.” are hardly suitable for 
discussing the question whether there be such a Smothering between Two Feather-beds. — A cot 
disease as hydrophobia or not. It is better fitted respondent of yours (Vol. v., p. 10.) makes inquiry 
for a medical journal. I never heard the doubt if it were the practice formerly to smother ps 
started before, nor does it seem tenable, so nume- | tients in decided cases of hydrophobia. I cannot 


28. Bryanstone Street. 
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entirely solve his Query, but I have lately met 
with a curiously detailed case of that disease, | 
which is strongly confirmatory that such was the | 

iling opinion within the last seventy years. | 
Th the London Medical Journal, vol. viii. pp. 156— 
164, London, 1787, 8vo., it is stated that Henry 
Rider of Richmond was seized with hydrophobia 
on Friday the 23rd February, 1787, having been 
bitten by a dog eighteen months before, viz., in 
Aug. 1785. He was from the beginning of the 
attack on Friday convinced of the nature of the 
disease, and that a fatal result was inevitable. 
On the Sunday (the 25th), at mid-day, he imagined 
he was to be smothered betwixt two feather-beds, 
and the medical gentleman in attendance adds: 
“Every time I came to see him, he apprehended it 
was to give the fatal order; no persuasion could 
remove this unhappy idea from his mind; and he 
evidently suppressed his complaints, in order to 


conceal, as he supposed, from me, the necessity of | 


my proceeding to the last extremity.” Death put 
an end to the poor man’s suffering on Monday the 
26th, at 4 o'clock A. Mm. 
and is highly creditable to the skill and humanity 
of the professional attendant. A. 


Rabies Canina. — When I first went to school 
at Eton, in 1794, I well remember a story which 
all the boys believed, that the ostler at the Chris- 
topher Inn, when in the last stage of hydrophobia, 
was smothered under a feather-bed by his attend- 
ants, in order to put a termination to his sufferings. 
The tragedy was supposed to have recently oc- 
curred, and it is possible that some more definite 
information may still be obtained on the spot, 
should Inpacator wish to pursue the inquiry 
further. BRAYBROOKE. 


Smothering Hydrophobic Patients. — Mrs. Duff, 
wife of the late Lord Fife, then Col. Duff, died of 
undoubted hydrophobia about the year 1806. It 
was induced by a bite on the nose from a favourite 
Newfoundland dog; this for Mr. J. Cornisu. 
The report was widely spread that she “had to 
be smothered,” which was of course groundless. 

ere can be no mistake here, for Mrs. Duff was 
an intimate friend of the lady who communicated 
the fact to me, with many particulars needless to 


repeat. A. A.D. 


—_—_—___—— 


SIMILES FOUNDED ON THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 127.) 
. Your correspondent J. H. M. asks for other 
instances of the use of the same metaphor that 
seeurs in the following passage from one of Leigh- 
ton's Sermons : 


“The heart touched by the Spirit of God, as the 
needle touched with the loadstone, looks straight and 


The narrative is curious, | 


speedily to God, yet still with trembling, being filled 
with holy fear.” 


There is a passage in Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
sermon on “Growth in Sin,” which amplifies the 
same thought, and affords an interesting parallel : 


“« But as the needle of a compass, when it is directed 
to its beloved star, at the first addresses waves on either 
side, and seems indifferent in his courtship of the rising 
or declining sun, and when it seems first determined to 
the north stands awhile trembling, as if it suffered in- 
convenience in the first fruition of its desires, and 
stands not still in full enjoyment, till after first a great 
variety of motion, and then an undisturbed posture ; 
so is the piety, and so is the conversion of a man 
wrought by degrees and several steps of imperfection ; 
and at first our choices are wavering, convinced by the 
grace of God, and yet not persuaded; and then per- 
suaded, but not resolved ; and then resolved, but defer- 
ring to begin ; and then beginning, but as all beginnings 
are, in weakness and uncertainty; and we fly out into 
huge indiscretions, and look back to Sodom, or long to 
| return to Egypt: and when the storm is quite over, 
we find little bubblings and unevennesses upon the 
face of the waters, we often weaken our own purposes 
by the returns of sin; and we do not call ourselves 
conquerors, till, by the long possession of virtue, it is a 
strange and unusual, and therefore an uneasy and un- 
pleasant thing to commit a crime.” 


I cannot resist the temptation of offering you 
another quotation, similar in purport, though from 
a very different source : 

“ As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea, 

So dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 

The hope of my spirit turns trembling to thee.” 

These lines are from one of the late Thomas 
Moore's Sacred Songs, poems which I often think 
are neither so much quoted nor so much read as 
they deserve to be. Josuua G. Fires. 


Replies ta Minar Queries. 


M. Barriére and the Quarterly Review (Vol. v., 
pp- 347. 402. 616.).— In reply to your corre- 
spondent C., I can only state that the great simi- 
larity of certain articles in the Quarterly Review, 
and M. Barriére’s representations of the same 
events, seemed to me indicative of something ap- 
| proaching to plagiarism ; and I am not, I may add, 
| disposed or accustomed to urge unfounded or light 
| imputations; but the lapse of years, and my own 

very advanced age (eighty-two), with the diffi- 

culty of referring to the articles of the Quarterly's 
accumulated volumes, would make it an arduous 
task for me just now to consult these publications, 
| and name the passages which may have produced 
the impression on my mind to which I gave ut- 
terance. I therefore prefer at once acknowledging 
| that I may have been mistaken, and that your 
| correspondent must have been better informed 
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upon the subject. He probably writes from per- | 


sonal knowledge, I from inference. J. R. (Cork.) 


Lady Barbara Mowbray and Elizabeth Curle 
(Vol. v., p. 517.).—Of these two ladies, so loyally 
attached to their unfortunate mistress Queen 
Mary of Scotland, your correspondent Nurst is 
desirous of obtaining some authentic information. 
Of Lady Barbara I am not at present enabled to 
furnish any particulars; but of the Curle family 
I may perhaps afford a clue to the inquiry of 
Nurst, from documents in my possession relating 
to the settlement of the estate of St. Katharine’s 
Hall, commonly known as St. Kattern’s, Somerset, 
which in 1594, 36th Eliz., was the property of 
William Blanchard, from whom it descended to 
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| suspicion of those who are. 


Henry Blanchard ; who, in October, 1690, married | 


Querinah Curle, and in 1748 the estate passed to 
Querinah, the heir of the Blanchard family, and 
then the wife of Thomas Parry, of St. Katharine’s 
Hall. They had issue John Parry, M.A., Rector 
of Sturmer, co. Essex; Querinah, who married 
W. Milles Cobb, of Ringwood; and Elizabeth, 
who married Henry Knight, of Bath. 


“The Blanchard and Curle families were staunch | 


adherents of the royal cause during the civil wars, | ,, ‘im 2” 
and I have evidence of the esteem entertained by | PU™* 


King Charles for the then owner of St. Kattern’s 

just before the battle of Lansdowne. Iam also in 

—— of a portrait of Querinah Curle, painted 
y Sir Peter Lely. 

I have given these minute particulars in order 
to afford Nursz a means of prosecuting his in- 
— through other channels that may present 
themselves, and I feel fully persuaded that a per- 
fect genealogy of the Curle, and also of the Blan- 
chard families, would amply repay a diligent and 
careful investigation. 


Aylestone, Leicestershire. 


Parallel Passages (V ol. vi., p. 123.).—P.C.S. S. 
owns that he is too dull to perceive any parallelism 
between the Cromwellian complexion of Sylla and 
the “cream-smothered strawberries” of the young 
lady’s mouth, as described in the Irish song. He 
would be glad if a precise reference to the passages 
in Mrs. Gray's Etruria, in which allusion is made 
to the mulberry tincture of Sylla’s face, as he has 
vainly sought for it through both volumes of that 
ingenious and imaginative work. But in Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Sylla there is a passage which un- 
doubtedly furnished the parallelism which Mr. 
H. L. Tempe has detected : 

. Kal ray "A@hyna: yepupioray éxécxyapé Tis els TovTO 
oi7eas, 


* Suxduwoy %@ 5 SiAAas, dAgitw weracuévoy,’” 
P. C. S. S. 
Flemish Words in Wales (Vol. vi., p. 151.). 


—I am neither an ethnologist nor an etymologist, 


J. P. A. Kyicur. 
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and in my more candid moments I am not quite 
without fear that I may have an unreasonable 
At all events, Id 
not believe all that they tell me, especially abou 
the local use of words. For instance, I belier 
that one of the words given at P. 152. as “ guity 
peculiar” to certain colonies established in Pem. 
brokeshire and Glamorganshire, belongs 
to Somersetshire. When I lived in that al 
heard a story of what was said to have occurrel 
at a trial on the Western Circuit, which may illu 
trate the matter, and was in substance as follows: 
Counsel (to witness). Well then, you saw » 
and so? 


Witness. No, zur, a coud’n zee nothing. 
Counsel. Could not see when you were clos 
by? Why could not you see ? 


Witness. ‘Caus of the pilm, zur. 

Counsel. Oh! (rather posed) indeed — 

Judge (after a pause, to Counsel). Mr. —, 
do you know what the witness means by “ = ” 

Counsel. No, my Lud, I do not recollect to 
have met with the word in the whole course of 
my reading. 

Judge (to witness). My good man, what is 


Witness. Mucksadroud, your honour. 

How much information the Court and counsel 
gained from the explanation, I do not take upon 
me to say; but I think it indicates that “muck” 
or “ mucks,” in a state of dryness or “ drought,” 
may become pilm over a wider extent of country 
than your correspondent supposes. As to the 


| origin of the word, of course Dr. Dry-as-dust 


would be the best authority. I do not venture 
to give an opinion myself. 


Pickigni (Vol. vi., pp. 75. 160.). — F. A.'s “old 


N. 


| dictionary” is Cole’s, which contains the explan- 


ation he gives, and which is substantially the same 
as Blount’s. The word itself is a misspelling of 
Picquigny, a town in Picardy, where was tre 
cherously murdered at a conference William 
Longue Espée, Duke of Normandy, and where 
was held the celebrated congress between Louis 
XI. and our Edward IV. Its position near the 
frontier made it of importance in the early wars 
between France on the one hand, and the Flemings 
and Bourguinons on the other. The shibboleth, 
no doubt, consisted in a double peculiarity of 
French pronunciation, included in the word qu for 


| k, and the gn mouillé as it is termed, which can- 
| not be exactly expressed by letters, but is most 


nearly represented by ni, as grognard, a grumbler, 


| is pronounced groniard. . 


Large Families: Mrs. Honeywood.— The fal- 
lowing Note respecting the progeny of Mrs. Mary 
Honeywood, I obtained from a Kentish paper, 
probably the ensuing number to that from which 
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Mz. Krxe procured the extract printed at p. 106. 
of *N. & Q.” Vol. vi.: 
“A PROLIFIC 

«Sir, In your last there was a paragraph under this 
head referring to a aonument in Lincoln Cathedral, to 
ove of the numerous descendants of Mrs. Mary Honey- 
good. As it is not quite accurate in point of numbers, 
dlow me to correct it by mentioning another monu- 
ment to the same family, and much nearer home. In 
Lenham church, north of the chancel, is a very remark- 
able inscription on the tomb of Robert ‘Thompson, 
Esq., which states, ‘that he was grandchild to Mary 
Honeywood of Charing, who had at her decease 367 
children lawfully descended from her: sixteen of her 
own body, 114 grandchildren, 228 in the third genera- 
tion, and nine in the fourth,’ ‘These nine are omitted 
jn your paragraph. Mrs. Honeywood lies buried in 
this church, though her monument is at Mark’s Hall, 
near Cogshall in Essex, which at the time of her death 
was the residence of Lieut.-Gen, Phillip Honeywood,” 
NonREGLA. 


KENTISH WOMAN. 


Clock Mottoes (Vol. v., p. 285.). — There was a 
large turret clock upon the stables at Stanlake in 
Berkshire, the seat for many generations of the 
Aldworth family, my paternal ancestors. 
face of the dial showed the date of 1688, encircled 
with the word Revolution in large characters. It 
happened that, exactly a century afterwards, my 
father ordered the clock to be repaired, when the 
painter spoiled the Whig joke by altering the date 
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The | 


from 1688 to 1788, and was much disgusted at | 


being directed to restore the original figures, 
which, I believe, still remain as an indication of 
the political sentiments of the former proprietors 
of the old mansion. BRAYBROOKE. 


Was William the Conqueror buried without a 
Coffin? (Vol. vi., p.35.). —Thierry, in his History 
of the Norman Conquest, book vii., says : 

“The king’s corpse had been dressed in the royal 
habit and robe, but was not in a coffin. On its being 
placed in the grave constructed of masonry, which was 
found to be too narrow (vas breve structum erat), it was 
then requisite to force the body in, which caused it to 
burst.” 

Incense and perfumes were burned, but without 
avail; the people hurried away. “ Sacerdotes 
itaque,” as Ord. Vit. goes on to state, “ festinabant 
exequias perficere,” and the place was soon de- 
serted, even by them. It is evident, from this ac- 
count, that the body was conveyed uncoffined to 
the grave. Ordericus was twelve years old when 
the Conqueror died. CoweiL1, 


Siz Thousand Years (Vol. vi., p-. 131.).— At 
the end of a volume of Sermons, by the Rev. — 
Coleman, Ventnor, A. A.D. will find it stated 
that the six-days’ creation was a type of the six 
thousand years (“one day being equal to one 
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rest the type of one thousand years’ millennium, or 
Christ’s second advent; that “of that day no one 
knoweth,” applies simply to our ignorance of true 
chronology, though the author has faith in Clinton. 
As the subject has been alluded to in “N. & Q.,” 
I would suggest that it would meet with its master 
if the learned Warburton lecturer at Lincoln's 
Inn could be induced by any friend to forward a 
few lines. I imagine that he anticipates the 
Papacy to end about the time that Mr. Coleman, 
and the reverend gentlemen named at page 131., 
believe that the world will. A.C. 


In reply to A. A. D.’s question as to the world 
lasting six thousand years, I would remark that as 
a boy I was taught that the world would most 
likely be of about six thousand years’ duration ; but 
the reason given was that the Deluge took place 
about two thousand years after the Creation, and 
our Saviour’s sojourn in the world about two 
thousand years later, and therefore the end of the 
world will be at the termination of the next period 
of two thousand years. Byarp. 


Yolante de Dreux (Vol. vi., p. 150.). — Jolanda, 
or Joleta, widow of Alexander III. King of Scot- 
land, married in 1284, left a widow, without issue, 
1285. Married, secondly, Arthur I. Duke of 
Bretaigne ; died 1322; had issue one son ani five 
daughters. a. Be 


“ Sacrum pingue dabo” (Vol. vi., p. 36.).— If it 
may lead to the identifying of the author of this 
line, I would state that it forms one out of many, 
which together constitute a poem on Cain and 
Abel. I well remember reading it, years ago; 
and I think I am right in fancying that it was 
described as a monkish performance. 

Whence comes another line, much more curious 
than the one under consideration, viz. : 

“ Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor?” 


This line reads the same backwards as forwards, 
and, of course, is a pentameter either way. 
LBeoricvs. 
Edgmond, Salop. 


Similitude of an Eagle in a Braken Stalk (V ol. vi., 
p- 35.).—If Mariconpa will cut the stalk of the 
fern, not straight across, but slantingly, he will 
find a very fair representation of the spread-eagle, 
as exhibited on Austrian coins or stamps. C. I. R. 


Muffs worn by Gentlemen (Vol. v., p. 5€0.).—In 
No. 39. of the Tatler, Don Salteir is ordered to 


| take down certain objects in his museum, under 


pain of having his letters patent for making punch 
superseded, being debarred wearing his muff next 


| winter, &c. &e. J. K. 


thousand years,” quoted as proof), and one day’s | 


Dutch Porcelain (Vol. v., p. 343.).— What is 
the etymology of the word porcelaine? Douce, 
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in his JWustrations of Shakspeare, derives it from | poet-king of Scotland, the earlier and the bette 
the Italian “porcellana,” so called from its re- | James I. It is not often that applications of thy 
semblance to the polished exterior of the Concha | nature are complied with,— and still rarer is it, whe 
Veneris, which for reasons that cannot here be | permission has been obtained, that the persons om. 
given was so called. The curious reader may find | ducting the operations are fit for their work. In this 
a clue by consulting Florio’s Italian Dictionary, | instance, however, there can be no doubt that the work 
1598, under the word “ Porcile.” Can any of your | _ a? age hands, — for Mr. C. Roach Smith is the 
correspondents deduce the explanation ? ie oie over the spades and pickaxes abou 
James Cornisu. | 





Queen Mary's Seal (Vol. vi., p. 36.).—The white . , " 
“ crystal seal” referred to is sold by the attendants | oe em D ODD VOLUNES 
at Holyrood House to the visitors. Query, has | ee 























E. A. S. got the original or a copy? Concerning | Atc##ounct, Vols. VI. and VII. 
5 -° | D'Iseagui’s Vivian Gasy. 
the controversy about the arms, see the negotia- Contnossy. 
: . 4) ; ti a Tue Youne Dcxe. 
tions in Lodge's Illustrations of British History, ee 
vol. i. p. 396. W. G. Heneetta Tempce. 
< - i Venetia. 
John, King of France, at Somerton (Vol. vi., | LETTERS OF /Renwvwane. 
p- 54.).— Extensive and interesting ruins of | Hoek, 
Somerton Castle, at which it has always been said Mrrvonp's Gessce. Cadell, isis. 8vo. Vol. I. 
mt de 4 . fiaGit’s Works in Latin and English, translated by Rev. C. 
that John, King of F rance, was confined, are m Pitt. With Notes by Rev. Joseph Wharton. Dodsley, 17%. 
existence near the banks of the Witham, about five d ove. Vol. ‘. 7 
ae . . " Sar ENRY PELMAN'S ISTORY OF SACRILEGE. 
miles south of Lincoln. Mitton’s Panavise Lost. First Ed tion. 
Grossary or Aacarrectcae, Vols. I. and II. of original edition. 
MANNING AND Baay’'s Surrey, Vol. I. 





: Vestices or ANctiENT MANNERS IN Mopean ITALY anv Sictr, 
Miscellaneous, by Rev. J. J. Blunt. ' 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. BaLatus Ove, 


Sandel Geppes’ Tracts AGAINsT Porery, &c., 4 Vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 
Mr. Gray Bell has commenced the publication by can be had on application to the Publisher. 
subscription of a Series of Reprints of Rare Tracts, The following Treatises by the Rev. Tuomas Watsox, of & 
&c., illustrative of the Topography, Family History, Stephen's, Waillbrook. 
Antiquities, Glossaries, &c., of the various English | A Worp or Comrort To Tae Cuaurcn or Gop. Sermon, to, 
Counties. The five numbers which have been for- | T#® Docraine or Repentance userut ror THese Times. 


warded to us contain Matthew Parker’s Verses on the | ae oe pay Ley Tt ree on 
Installation of the Earl of Northumberland; Trial of | 4 Fuse POR yee Gopty, wherein is shown the Excellency of a 
>, yt . ° ighteous Person. 
Snnet Fretn for Wishereft , Gtaccary of Berkshire | Tue Duty or Setr-pentat briefly opened and urged. 
Words; The Howdy and the Upgetting, two Tales by | Senmon on Psaum CxXxxvin. to end. 
Thomas Bewick; and The Taking of Gateshead Hill, | Stwon on oe _— 5. 
. * * . SERMON ON BV. I. . 
Se. If judiciously selected, and carefully edited, the | Brocaapara Americana, by a Gentloman of Philadelphia. 
utility of such reprints is too obvious to require proof. | 


7 r . *,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 
Mr. Bohn’s contribution to the demand for cheap | * to be sent to Me. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
books is this month limited to additions to his Standard QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


and Classical Libraries. In the former he has published 
the seventh volume of Neander’s Church History. One | , 
other volume will complete this important work ; Aatices ta Correspondents. ote 
unless the translator's anticipation that the volume on Repties Receiven.— Reverence to the Altar — Leafing 

° : ° . . A Oak and Ash—Blind *s Holiday — Shropshire Ballad—Shasion 
which this eminent historian was engaged at the time — Speaphant — Alcohol -- Frances’ Duchess of Suffolk and Adrian 
of bis death, was so far completed as to admit of its | Stokes — Cant or Slang Language — Pagoda — Sites of ee 
publication ; in which case it will be translated and | 7, artet Crosses, §c.— Hugh Lupus — Mitigation of Capital 


. ; a Ss Punishments — Beech Tree — Liewellyn — Punning Mottoes — 
published in the same form as its predecessors. In the | Church Brasses subsequent to \688— Monkish Burials — Flemish 


Classical Library we are presented wi spiri Clothiers in Wales — Yolante de Dreux — Goose Fair, §c.—Sainit 
er a i we presentec ith a spirited and | who destroyed Serpents — Meaning of Hammer Coaches—Rhyna 
faithful translation into prose of The Satires of Juvenal, | on Piaces — Bitter Beer = Reverend applied to the Clergy —Birth- 
Persius, Sulpicia, and Lucilius, with Notes, Chronological place of Josephine — British Apollo — Voyage au ay 
Tables, §c., by the Rev. Lewis Evans, M.A. This work | oe Gata Marts Brat ans . 
will re i y i , readers : ‘ , 
ill, we have no doubt, find favour with many readers; | w. w. 7. is thanked, although his Replies have been anticipated 
and its value is unquestionably increased by the addition wr ; poet t ¢ Coleridge's Notes on Peprt 
’ / ; : ! ¢ are again compelled to omit oleridge’s N¢« 4 
< 4 ty ag of Juvenal and Persius by the | and many other interesting articles ; and to postpone «ill mest 
ate bam Gifford, week our answers to several Correspondents. 
: ‘ | 
“The Earl of Burlington,” says The Atheneum of | Our Fifth Volume, strongly bound in cloth, and with a very 
Saturday last, “has acceded to an application from | copious Index, is now ready, Ee 10s. Gd. Copies of some of out 
several antiquaries for permission to excavate within | ©?" Volumes may stilt - 
the walls of the old castle of Pevensey, in Sussex — | ,,“ Notes anp Quentss” és published at noon on Friday, 00 het 


: . | the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, 
the Anderida of the Romans, and the prison of the | and deliver them to their Subscribers.on the Saturday. 
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NEW WORKS. 





Mas. JAMESON’S LEGENDS 

ONASTIC ORDERS, as repre- 

Ore rine A Arts. Containing St. Bene- 

Get and the carly Benedictines in Italy, France, 

Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in Eng- 

land and in Somes ; the Reformed Bene- 

; early Saints connected with 

Benedictine Onder ; ; the Augustines ; Or- 

ders derived from the Augustine Rule; the 

nt Orders ; the Jesuits ; and the Order 

of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the 
Series of * Sacred —" Legendary Art.’ 

With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 

« Woodeuts. Square crown 8vo., price 28s. 


mM. 


Mxs. JAMESON'S SACRED 
AND LEGENDARY ART: or, Legends of 
the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Con- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Archangels; 

the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and 
; the Magdalene; the Patron 
a) the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; 

; the Hermits: and the Warrior- 
feats of ristendom. Second Edition, with 
numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen Etchings by 
the Author. Square crown 8vo., price 2%. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL TABLES, from the 
Creation to the Present Time : with Additions 
and Corrections from the most authentic 
Writers; including the Computation of St. 
Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir 
py LIS, K.H., Principal Librarian 

the Bri useum. New Edition, with 
Imperial 8vo., price 31s. 6d. half- 





Iv. 


HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIG- 
NITIES, containing Rolls of the Official Per- 
sonages of the British apie, Civil, Ecclesias- 

tical Judicial, Military, Naval, al, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time ; 
compiled chiefly from the Records of the P ublie 
(Offices, Together with the Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, from the foundation of their respective 
sates; the Peerage and Nobility of Great 
Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a 
New Edition, improved and continued, of 

's Political Index." 8vo., price 25s. 


v. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theoreti- 





a ae Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand on Wood, from 
Delgne by J. 8. Fawr a fk Edition, 
a Supplemental Vi iew of the Sy mmetry 


L Stabi ity "of ¢ Gothic 
wising upwards of Eighty additional W 
ie. _ Svo., price Six, Gd. — ihe 8U PPLE. 
MENT, separately, price 6s 


vi 


RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
QMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIO- 
NARY AND GREEK LEXICON ; forming 
a all the Words representing Visible 
connected with the Arts, Manufac- 
and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 


Architecture 





ec a 





With ntationsof near 

¥ Two Thousand 
Objects the Antique. Post 8vo., with 
about 2,000 W vodcuts, price One Guinea. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Se- 
ion, corrected ; with a Supplement, 


many Add 
a See tion, ith the chief 


vit. 


SHARP’S NEW BRITISH | 
GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHIC AL pas: | 
TION ARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS and 
NARROW SEAS: comprising Teme ory — 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best Authorities ; full Parti- 
culars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, 
&c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs; with a 
reference under every Name to the Sheet of the 
Ordnance Survey, as far as completed ; and an 
Appendix, containing a General View of the 
Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Results 
of the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 8vo., price 2/. 16s. 


™. 


To 2 , , . 
JOHNSTON’S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical : forming 
a complete General Gazetteer of the World. 
In 1 vol. of 1,440 pages ; comprising nearly | 
50,000 Names of Places. §vo., price 36s.; or | 
strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 
back, price dls. | 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL 
LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 16 in.), with the 
Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured ; | 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names 
contained in the Maps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. A New Edition, corrected | 
throughout from the best and most recent | 
Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, | 
and many of the Maps re-drawn and re- 
engraved. Colombier 4to., price 5i. 5s. half- 
bound. 

xt. 
| 


MAUNDERS TREASURY 
OF HISTORY ; comprising a General Intro- 
ductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient | 
and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories 
of every principal Nation that exists; their 
Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the 
Moral! and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners and Cus- 


toms, &e. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo., price | 
x1. | 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC 


and LITERARY TREASURY ; a new and 
,opular Encyclopaedia of Scienve and the Belles- 
i ttres; including all Branches of Science, 
and every Subject connected with Literature 
and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all per- 
sons desirous of acquiring Lenn age on the 
subjects comprised in t work, and also 
adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference 


to the more instructed. New Edition. Fools- | 
cap 8vo., price 10s. | 
x1tt 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
OF KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of RE- 


FERENCE. Comprising an Enclish Gram- 
mar; Tables of English Verbal Distinctions ; 

Prove ros, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, 
Spanish, French, and Italian, translated ; New 
and Enlarged English Dictionary ; Directions 
for Pronunciation ; New Universal Gazetteer ; 
Tables of Population and Statistics; List of 
Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns in the 
United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General 
Post Office ; List of F oreign Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Productions ; Compendious Clas- 
sical Dictionary, Scripture Proper Names 
accented, and Christian Names of Men and 
Women : with Latin Maxims translated ; List 
of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History ; ; 





that have come into general use since the Pub- 


lation of the First Edition. sv. th W 

i- 
eats, 60s. a ty x 0. Wi ooc 
wah hen <3 “4 half-bound in russia, 


Bien 8a ng, Supplement may be had separately, 


Law oy Abstract of Tax 
Acts ; Interest and other Tables; Forms of 
y istolary Address ; Tables of Preced lemcy ; 
Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of | 
Number, Money, Weights. and Measures. 
mow Edition, enlarged. Foolseap 8vo., price 
Os. 
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OURNING.—COURT, FA- 
MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
he Proprietor aR wpon Generar 
Movcanxtne Wanrenovuse y to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt ae & Attire, that every 
article of the very Sess description, — 
for a complete outfit of Mourning. may be had 
at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
re vor Senvants’' Movantne, afford- 
ing saving to families, are furnished 
whilst | the | habitual attendance Lean - 
(i milli- 





| ners), enables them to suggest or supply every 


necessary for the occasion, and a, ~ a 
grade or condition of the community. 
anp Famiuty Movnntne is yo ke; M "made 
up, and a note, descriptive of t ourning 
uired, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
—— ¥ in Town or into the Country, and on 
le Terms. 


W. C. JAY, 247249. Regent Street. 
| Wesreas LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
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Founded A.D. 1842. 
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VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission is given upon 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 
according to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
spectus. 
 ?_—-y of Rates of Premium for Assuring 


100, wae a Share in three-fourths of the 

Profit 
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ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Actuary. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 
with material additions, INDU AN pg IN- 
VESTMENT and EMIGRATIO being a 
It BU TL DING S0- 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 


&c. With a Mathematical Appendix on oo 
und L interest and Life Assurance. By A 
HUR SCRATCHLEY, A., Actuary to 


the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Street, London. 





IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PER- 
FUMERY, ws7 by the celebrated 
Dr. Ure, F.R.S., to be of the purest and 
most innocuous in, and incapable of in- 
juring the most delicate skin or complexion, 
an effect too often produced by common per- 
fumery. No. 1. and 2. Toilet Soaps, yr 
0. 
Hygienic pomete, ls. 6d. ; No. 5. Hygienic 
Hair Wash, \s. 6d.; No. 6. Hygienic pat - 
fice, 's. ; No. . Cosmetic Lotion, 28. 
all Perfumers and Chemists. Sole beaseistek 
E. RIMMEL, 39. Gerrard Street, Soho. 
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PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS 
AT PEVENSEY. 


The fine remains of the Roman Castrum at 

Pevensey (the ANDERIDA of the Romans), 
h not generaliy known to the antiquarian 

be are appreciated by a considerable num- 
ber of the lovers of our National Historical 
Monuments, and particularly since successful 
researches have been made on the sites of other 
Roman stations on what was called the Saxon 
shore, viz. Burgh, in Norfolk, one Recul ver, 
Ric hborough, and Lymne, in 

he Earl of Burlington having kin lly given 
the necessary permission, it is proposed to com 
mence Excavations within the Castrum, by re- 
moving the accumulated soil, by which, it is 
presumed, many of Ly architectural features 
are concealed. Mr.C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
and Mr. Mark Antony Lower have engaged to 
receive Subscrip ions, to watch over the Ex- 
eavations, and to report from time to time to 
the sulseribers on the progress made. 

It is requested that those who may be in- 
clined to aid this investigation will forward 
their contributions to Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
». Liverpool Street, City, London; or to Mr. 
Lower, at Lewes. 


Lewes, 12th Aurust, 1852 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
THE sueerx ARCIL’ EOLOGIC AL 
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BELGIUM, THE RHINE, AND SWIT- 
ZERLAND. 


Now ready, with a New Map, Post Svo., Ss. 


} 


BELGIUM and the RHINE. 


Also, a New Edition, with New Map, post 8vo., | 
78. 6d, 


HANDBOOK for 
SAVOY, and PIED- 


MURRAY'S 
SWITZERLAND, 


Mv) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


URRAY’S HANDBOOK for | 


NO TES AND QUERIES. 


Bonn'’s Sranxparp Linrany ron Serreuerr. 


} ISS BREMER’S WORKS, 
i translated by M — HOw ITT. New 
Fdition, carefully revised. IL.. containing 
TUE PRESIDENT'S Dav GHTERS. Post 
8vo., portrait, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4,5, & 6. York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Bonw's Crassrcat Linnany ror Serrzemner. 


HECOMEDIESof PLAUTUS, 
literally translated into English Prose, 
with copious Notes, by H. RILEY, B.A. 
Post 8vo., complete in 2 vols. Vol. IT. 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4,5, & 6. York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Boan's Screntiric Lipnary ror Srrremner, 


IRIDGEWATER TREA 
TISES. KIDD on the ADAPT ok 
of EXTERNAL NATURE to the PHY-I- 
CAL CONDITION of MAN. Complete in 
one volume. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6. York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Boun's Purroroerat Liprary ron Serremeer. 
‘ho NEMANN’S MANUAL of 
the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, re- 


vised and continued by J. R. MORELL. Pust 
8vo. Price 5s 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4. 5, & 6. York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


. > , 
R ALPH’S SERMON PAPER 
— This approved Paper is particularly 
deserving the notice of the c ergy, ‘om its 
particular form (each page —1-I, i 9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the 
in ordinary use; and, from the width 
being narrower, is muc h more easy to read 
adapted for expeditious writing with either the 
quill or metallic pen; price Ss. per ream. 
Sample on application. 


ENVELOPE PAPER. — To 

identify the contents with the address and 

| postmark, important in all business communi- 
cations; it admits of three clear pages (eac 

measuring 5} by 8 inches), for correspondence, 

it saves time and is more economical. Price 

9s. 6d. per ream. 
F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Stationer, 
36. ‘Lhrogmorton Street, Bank. 


Foolscap 8vo., ls. 6d. 


SS . . 
pe CALENDAR OF THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH, illustrated 
with Brief Accounts of the Saints who have 
Churches dedicated in their Names, or whose 
Images are most frequently met with in Eng- 
land ; also the Early Christian and Mediaval 
Symbols, and an Index of Emblems. 
“It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe, 
| that this work is of an Archwological, and not 
a Theological character. The Editor has not 


0 
| considered it his business to examine into the 


truth or falsehood of the legends of which he 
narrates the substance ; he gives them merely 
as legends, and, in general, so much of them 
only as is necessary to explain why particular 
emblems were used with a partic ular Saint, or 
why Churches in a given locality are named 
after this or that Saint."’ — Preface. 

“The latter part of the book, on the carly 
| c hristian and mediawval symbols, and on eccie- 
siastical emblems, is of ‘great historical and 
| architectural value. A copious Index of em- 
blems is added, as well as a general Index to 
the volume with its numerous illustrations. 
The work is an important contribution to 
English Archwology, especially in ithe depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical iconography.” —Lilerary 
j Gazette. 

JOHN ey PARKER, Oxford ; and 
| Strand, London. 
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Just published, price 10s. 6d., Part I, 
pavrvs RAPHIC 


CONTAINING ¢ 


All Calotyped by ROGER FE 0 


A Part of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
will be published in the course of ead 


and will be sent recularly to Subse; 
"hot py vi rs = are ae 
are ri 
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ing tot 

letter ealy 

of the Publis 
DavED BOGUE, 86. Fleet 


Foolscap 8vo. price és, 


‘To PRACTICAL WOR 

of THE CHURCH OF SPAIN, 
Kev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, 
low of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ Pleasant meadows, happy pe: 
monks, all holy priests, holy every 
charity and such unity, when e' 


| a Catholic. I once believed in this § 


self, but when tested by stern facta, 
away like dream." — 4 ‘elby Pugin, 


ions made by such 
in Spain and Mr.G@ 
Italy, have at least v cated for the 
of En:land a providential and mo 
position, mission, and purpose in the 
Church.” — Morning Chronicle. 
“I wish to recommend it strongly 
Arnold's Theological Critic. 
“ Many passing g travellers have 


t upon the state of Rome 
s ~ 


and the most trustworthy, of an - : 
has appeared upon the subject since & 
of Blanco White's Confessions.”"—§ 
“This honest exposition of the 
working of Romanism in S ain. of ite er 
day effects, not its canons an 
the careful study of all, who, cnebie 
question abroad, are dazzled by the 
mirage with which the Vatican mock# 
yearning soul that thirsts after 
pure and full.”— Literory Gazette, 
JOHN HENRY PARKER, R, Oxteely 
77. Strand, London 





Just published, fuolscap 8vo., price 5s, im 
- * s Y 
‘YMPATHIES of the CONE 
NENT, or PROPOSALS ft a 
FORMATION By J 
VON HIRSCHER, D.L encase 
politan Church of F reiburg, Breisgau, and 
fessor of Theology in the Roman 
versity of that a Translated 
with Notes and_ Introduction tS 
ARTHUR CLEVELAND CO ore 
Rector of St. John’s Church, 
necticut, U. 8. 
we he following work will be found 
, for the position assumed by the Chu 


= 


nd worship. 

then the hanges he so « loquently urges 

the present attention of his brethres 

to have been made three hundred 

and the obstinate refusal of the © 

Trent to make such reforms in ¢ 

with Scripture and Antiquity, i 
upon “] 


theology 


whole burthen of the sin of schism 

and not upon our Reformers. The 

such admissions must, of course, 

great measure upon the learning, 

the position, and the influence of the ut 

from whom they proceed. The writer 

that questions as to these particul 

most satisfactorily answered.” —Z 

by Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, Outeat, 
377. Strand, London. 
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